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Editors 


Elina Helander, Ph.D., Senior researcher, Arctic Centre at Lappland, 
Finland University, Rovaniemi, is a prolific researcher of Sami traditions 
and modernity, sustainable development, Sami culture and politics, rein- 
deer herding, and leader of the international Indigenous movement. 


Kaarina Kailo, Ph.D., Concordia University, is Associate Professor of 
women’s studies teaching women, health and healing; feminist thought and 
epistemology; feminist cultural studies and postcolonialism. Her current 
research is focussed on Indigenous and/or Northern and Circumpolar 
women’s holistic beliefs, practices and traditions both in the Finno-Ugric 
and Canadian Northern context. 
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Photo by Anneli Lukka, Finnish photographer from Montreal. 


Photographers 


Niilas Somby is a Sami photographer and artist who has exhibited his 
works extensively and whose art has appeared in many books. He has also 
published a novel and stories. Furthermore, he is known as a journalist and 
political activist; more recently he refers to himself as a dedicated grandfa- 
ther. Niilas Somby lives in Sirma, Norway. 


Marja Helander, born in Helsinki in 1965 is Sami on her father’s side; her 
mother is from central Finland. She has studied at Liminka art school and 
the Art Institute of Lahti. She is an artist known for her “postmodern” 
photoart which has been exhibited nationally and internationally. Helan- 
der lives currently in Helsinki but visits her relatives in Utsjoki frequently. 
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NO BEGINNING, 
NO END 


The purpose of No Beginning, No End-The Sami Speak Up is to raise conscious- 
ness about minority/majority relations regarding the North European Sami 
and to disturb the Eurocentric cognitive maps among laypeople and scien- 
tists. By introducing readers to the Indigenous ordering of reality and the 
Sami ways of knowing, this book hopes to provoke, at the same time, a 
debate about the norms and assumptions of the dominant Eurocentric 
scientific discourses and knowledge systems. The very title of No Beginning, 
No End — The Sami Speak Up sums up the open-ended and process-oriented 
nature of the book’s approach, reflecting the Sami conception of life. The 
book’s goal is to give voice to the Sami views on Sami culture and colonial 
experiences. Therefore it brings together, without mediation or interpreta- 
tive syntheses, a series of conversations between two scholars — one Sami 
and one non-Sami — and selected Sami cultural practitioners. They discuss 
a wide range of issues from epistemic violence, colonialism, racism, Sami 
knowledge systems, reindeer herding, arts and crafts and feminism to 
shamanism, postmodernism, post-colonialism and specific concrete issues 
such as cultural appropriation. 

We wish to give the readers an opportunity to travel through the Sami 
cultural landscapes and to catch a glimpse of the Sami “University”; in the 
Sami traditional system, knowledge is never an end in itself but is generally 
applied in concrete situations. People participate directly in the production 
and dissemination of knowledge. For instance, in reindeer herding the 
dwellings and campfires built in relation to the annual cycle of migration 
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Sami drum (Friis 1767) 


are used as information 
centres. They serve as an 
important source of 
knowledge and sociali- 
zation.’ The lévvu (the 
Sami tent) is the Sami 
“University.” It is there 
that knowledge is dis- 
cussed and negotiated in 
connection with specific 
working situations. In 
other words, “epistemo- 
logical truth” is gener- 
ated and renewed by 
storytelling, discus- 
sions, evaluation of pre- 
vious activities, memo- 
rized experiences and 
phenomena, and 
through intuition. The 
knowledge is then 
tested, often immedi- 
ately or witha minimum 
of delay, pragmatically 


in concrete situations.” No formal research methods in the Eurocentric 
sense, scientific activity, political hierarchy or system of writing are needed 
to gather information, conceptualize and accumulate knowledge and struc- 
tured learning.’ Morality, too, is connected with this knowledge in the sense 
that respect is shown for nature. How the knowledge is used is also a 


question of cultural values. 


The Sami have been studied more than, or as extensively as, any other 
Indigenous group. For the most part, the non-Sami world view of Sami life 
is based on the depictions of outsiders — missionaries, ethnographers, 


1. See Helander, E. 1993. “The Role of Sami Traditions in Sustainable Development”, p. 73 
in: Kakanen, J. (ed.), Politics and Sustainable Growth in the Arctic (Aldershot, Hants: 


Dartmouth). 


2. Helander, E. 1992. Samiska traditioner, traditionella kunskaper, och barkraftig utveck- 


ling. Nord Nytt 46: 54-55. 


3. Still “traditional knowledge is science” as noted by George Hobson (1992) in “Traditional 
Knowledge is Science” (Northern Perspectives 20(1):2). See also “Ethnoscience, Prevailing 
Science and Arctic Co-Operation,” by Milton Freeman (1988) in a paper prepared for the 
International Conference on Arctic Co-operation, Toronto, October 26-28. 
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anthropologists, lin- 
guists, priests and so on. 
In many cases, even 
when non-Samis have 
been perceptive in their 
analyses, the pictures 
they have drawn of Sami 
life have necessarily re- 
flected the perspective 
of the outside observer. 
From the point of view 
of the Sami themselves, 
much of this research 
has been irrelevant, un- 
interesting and biased; 
some of it has in fact 
helped create and rein- 
force cultural stereo- 
types. This does not, of 
course, mean that dic- 
tionaries, grammars and 
certain other materials The Sami Tent 

have been useless. Often 

the research has, how- 

ever, been carried out and published to serve the interests of mainstream 
cultural, political and intellectual agendas. The effect of all this has been to 
obscure the Samis’ awareness of themselves, to render them passive con- 
cerning Sami issues and to make them uninformed about power structures 
and how they are affected by power dynamics. In the context of research, 
this includes asymmetrical research relationships and the intrusion of 
non-Sami thought paradigms in all areas affecting their Indigenous culture. 
Stereotypes and biased representations of Sami culture that have resulted 
from mainstream research have prevented alternative questions from being 
heard about Sami identity, knowledge, and cultural rights. This includes 
the recognition of questions that are relevant to the Sami themselves. 

All of these biases became very apparent to us when we submitted the 
manuscript of this book for publication. We received ample evidence of the 
mainstream prejudice and ethnocentric approaches regarding the Sami’s 
own definition of their culture and knowledge system. One potential pub- 
lisher made a blanket statement about the conversational format being 
“incomplete” and “unscientific.” He saw no point in publishing the Sami 
point of view on Sami culture since the mainstream Finnish scholars have 
already written about the Sami. In other words, the naive assumption about 
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scientific and scholarly neutrality and objectivity — assumptions exposed 
by postmodernism, feminism and a number of other discourses — governed 
his politics of publishing. It was obvious to us, however, that power relations 
are intricately entwined with matters of style and structure. When it comes 
to cultural forms of expression and cultural discourses regarding knowledge 
and science, those with epistemic and political power often fail to acknow- 
ledge this, or do not grasp it. Because issues of epistemic violence and 
control have been addressed in North America over the past years, particu- 
larly in the context of postmodern and postcolonial debates, we met with 
much less resistance and suspicion there than in Finland. 

The impetus for this project was itself born out of both editors’ long- 
standing interest in alternative epistemologies; in the case of Helander this 
interest has focussed specifically on Indigenous Knowledge, and in the case 
of Kailo on both feminist and Native challenges to the dominant paradigms. 

Helander’s research and teaching has focussed on the Sami people and 
has touched on, among other things, linguistic and communicative features 
of Sami life, sustainability and reindeer herding, shamanism, Sami knowl- 
edge and western science. 

Growing up in a traditional Sami family, she embodies herself Sami 
traditions and thinking, with a “lived” understanding of Samicustoms. Her 
intellectual roots are thus in Sami traditional and modern life. She has also 
studied at the Universities of Uppsala, Umea and (West-)Berlin. Formal 
studies at the University made her aware of the differences in approach and 
style between Indigenous and Western scientific worlds. Moving from the 
University of Umeda in Sweden to the Nordic Sami Institute in Norway, and 
her international travels, gave Helander an opportunity to concentrate on 
exploring the Sami perspective. While giving lectures around the world, she 
noticed that there was increasing interest in Indigenous issues. As a Sami 
she has become aware of the extent to which the Sami knowledge system has 
been re-structured by some mainstream scientists and other agents of non- 
Sami mind. This book provides examples of inappropriate concepts and 
ideas that have been projected on, and made to apply to, Sami culture. 

The Sami knowledge which actually is Sami property has been trans- 
formed into a commercial product that can be easily distributed and sold in 
order to fulfill the needs and desires of non-Sami experts, intellectuals and 
consumers. The expertise of the Sami themselves is largely bypassed and 
does not find an appropriate expression in the dominant discourse.’ One 


4. The number of Sami scholars and experts has, luckily, increased. There are experts such 
as Harald Gaski, Vigdis Stordahl, and Veli-Pekka Lehtola, among others. For explicit 
discussions about Sami views on Sami culture, see for example: Gaski, H. (ed.). 1996. Sam 
Culture in a New Era (Karasjok: Davvi Girji OS). 
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cannot claim, therefore, that colonial practices have disappeared. The non- 
Sami ordering of Sami reality is a matter of power and politics. This has 
motivated Helander in her passion to “disturb the tranquillity” of the 
Western scientific world that she wants to subvert because it feeds on itself, 
justifying its own allegedly superior views as it looks at and impacts on 
others. She wants to return the colonial gaze. For Helander as a Sami it is a 
matter of cultural survival to redraw the cognitive maps of the dominant 
systems and to unsettle the boundaries established by Western structures. 
At the same time, being rooted in traditional values does not preclude 
adapting to the non-destructive aspects of modern technological life with its 
hazards and risks. In her view, it is also a matter of global survival of all 
humans to broaden and transform their present state of awareness. She also 
hopes to bring to notice that Sami knowledge existed long before it became 
structured and interpreted by non-Sami travellers, researchers and mis- 
sionaries. 

In many ways the Sami knowledge system or epistemology is identical 
with Western scientific discourses; however, most importantly, it also 
contains aspects that are neglected by mainstream science. This kind of 
knowledge or “truth” is rooted in something that cannot be easily identi- 
fied, located, or decoded in a linguistic or “scientific” form, as Western- 
trained people understand it. Sami knowledge has a connection to an 
awareness which is tied closely with nature. The truth is the truth regardless 
of how, when, where and by whom it is revealed. In this sense the Sami do 
not necessarily need to talk about an epistemology. Still, Helander alludes 
here to the concept of “epistemology” in order to “translate” Sami ways of 
knowing to a discourse and method with which Westerners are more 
familiar. In this context, the concept of epistemology is a bridge and not a 
precondition for the existence or description of knowledge. 

For Helander it would be a sign of progress in mainstream science if it 
were more open to an approach that does not necessarily confirm the 
prevailing Western scientific paradigms or go around in tautological circles 
within its own epistemic confines. According to Helander, the dominant 
Western approach, at worst, risks turning against its own agents, the 
humans themselves. Our goal with this book is neither, then, to create order 
where disturbance is needed (and the status quo would merely be rein- 
forced), nor to provide comforting answers to troubling questions; the goal 
is also not to cut down trees unnecessarily to produce superfluous scientific 
papers. Furthermore, our purpose is not to give the readers a guided tour 
in an air-conditioned or heated bus through the Sami landscape and world. 
Instead, the book seeks to provoke and raise questions, and to provide 
thought-altering scientific and other challenges to Westerners. 

Outside interference in Sami life has created the conditions for personal, 
structural, and institutionalized racism and prejudice. It has created or 
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facilitated a situation where continued colonialism can thrive without the 
Sami being aware of all its dimensions. Many members of the mainstream 
are also not necessarily aware of the workings of colonialism, how the Sami 
are treated and the problems experienced by Indigenous populations. They 
may not be fully conscious of the consequences of the attitudes, actions and 
assumptions that they have come to internalize as members of the dominant 
group. 

The collaboration leading to this book began in Canada as a result of 
events organized by Kailo, whereby Helander came to raise awareness 
regarding the status, contributions, and postcolonial concerns of the Sami. 
A few words about the background to the project and our respective 
scholarly and cultural backgrounds will help situate our approach. 

As an Indigenous activist and scholar, Helander has travelled through- 
out North America giving lectures. In October 1992 she was invited to 
participate at a panel of Indigenous Women organized by the Concordia 
University Native Students Association and the Concordia Council for 
First Nations Education. Kailo also invited Helander to lecture at Concor- 
dia’s Simone de Beauvoir Institute where she had been working as associate 
professor of women’s studies and as acting principal. Kailo also organized 
joint events with the Canadian Friends of Finland’s Montreal Chapter, 
bringing attention to women’s and minority people’s issues. Helander 
raised stimulating questions about the similarities and differences between 
Indigenous Canadian and North European people, women’s status and 
colonial realities. As ideas were exchanged about the priorities within 
feminism ranging from minority women’s and other postcolonial issues, we 
came upon the idea of working together on the relations between the Sami 
and mainstream societies of Northern Europe. It was while teaching and 
researching specifically the issues of Finno-Ugric and Northern, Circum- 
polar women that Kailo had become increasingly aware of the poor status 
of Sami knowledge systems within, for example, the Finnish educational 
system. It soon became obvious to her that power relations in their full 
spectrum (political, epistemic, and cultural) regarding the relations be- 
tween the Finns and the Sami (not to mention women’s concerns) had 
barely been touched upon in Finnish scholarly circles. Do minorities such 
as the Sami have a chance to be heard from their own point of view, and do 
the Finns themselves get opportunities to learn about the Sami as the Sami 
see themselves? With a background in comparative literature, psychoana- 
lytic theory and women’s studies, Kailo was particularly keen to learn more 
about the experiences, contributions, and pressures of Sami women as 
women and minorities. As a result, we began meeting in winter and 
summer, in turn, both in Montreal and in Utsjoki, Northern Samiland. 
Helander visited Canada on three occasions. Kailo travelled to Utsjoki over 
a period of four summers and one winter, to conduct and record conversa- 
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tions, and work on the joint manuscript in its various stages. The manu- 
script has travelled, together with Kailo’s laptop, several times across the 
Atlantic. While networking at the same time with Finnish and Scandina- 
vian feminists, Kailo disseminated the knowledge she gained about Sami 
issues, responding to what she saw as a lack of interest and knowledge 
regarding Sami women. She was struck by the absence of practical networks 
and theoretical materials regarding Sami women within Nordic feminist 
circles. During her travels in Samiland she became also aware of her own 
relative ignorance regarding Sami knowledge systems, cultural communi- 
cation patterns, and the Sami ordering of knowledge and cultural activity. 
Archival and book research had not prepared her for effective communica- 
tion in the Sami context. Consequently, Kailo is critical of the Finnish 
educational system in which she herself was conditioned up to her under- 
graduate university degree. As a result of the Sami project and collabora- 
tion, she finds it important to continue raising questions about 
communication styles and epistemic traditions not only as a gender issue 
but among nations with different epistemic traditions and belief systems.” 
A Concordia University internal grant allowed Kailo to employ a young 
Sami activist and graduate student of Sami culture and literature, Rauna 
Kuokkanen, as the research assistant on the project; at the same time, 
Rauna was able to follow courses offered by Concordia’s Native Curriculum 
and women’s studies programs. Rauna brought back to Finland and Sami- 
land many of the ideas that she learned from the courses on postcolonialism, 
feminism, ethnocentrism, racism, etc. During tutorials and courses with 
Kailo, she was able to compare the literary traditions of circumpolar and/or 
Finno-Ugric women, and to, for example, study the differences and simi- 
larities of Sami, Finnish and Native Canadian cultural issues. Upon return- 
ing to Oulu University to write her Masters’ thesis Ethnostress, Sami Identity 
and Literature, she contributed to provoking debates about postcolonial 
discourses and issues among the students of her generation, trying to effect 
changes in the attitudes prevailing in Finnish academic circles. By bringing 
up the status, in the academy, of Native issues, she did her share of ensuring 
that the Sami could “speak up.” 


5. Both Kaarina Kailo and Elina Helander have published commentaries on the topic in 
Scandinavian journals. See, for example, Helander, E. 1994. “Den samiska kvinnororel- 
sen”. Kvinnoforskning/Naistutkimus 2: 17-24, and Kailo, K. 1994. “Integraatiofeminismin 
ihanteet”. Kvinnoforskning/Natstutkimus 7(4): 41-5. See also Kailo, K. 1994. “Trance-Cul- 
tural Travel: Indigenous Women and Mainstream Feminisms” pp. 19-36 in Peepre, M. 
(ed.), Trans-Cultural Travels: Essays in Canadian Literature and Society. NACS/ANEC, Vol 
II. (text series of the Nordic Association for Canadian Studies/L’ Association nordique 
d’études canadiennes). 

6. Rauna Kuokkanen’s thesis is entitled Etnostreassas sapmelasvuoda oddasit huksemu. Sap- 
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The exchanges across the Atlantic — carried out through visits, faxes, 
letters — and the acquisition of new friends, connections, research materi- 
als and ideas, has proven useful and rewarding to both Kailo and Helander. 
For Kailo it has led to s/existential insights and the ability to ask new 
questions of her own Finnish culture and its processes of cocacolonization’. 
Inspired by the project, she is now seeking the spiritual and animistic roots 
of the Finnish thought system and world view, focussed on sauna rituals 
and a Finnish life of “bear (bare) essentials”.® The exchanges have brought 
for both new ideas as materials were exchanged on Finno-Ugric questions, 
Indigenous, ecological issues, and scientific debates. The exchange allowed 
Helander to clarify and test her understanding of minority/majority rela- 
tions and to broaden her understanding of the mainstream postmodern and 
postcolonial discourses. The dialogue between the two has reflected the full 
spectrum of emotions and responses (for example, mutual stereotyping) that 
are often triggered by minority/majority relations, cultural stereotyping, 
misunderstandings, ignorance, etc. Particularly at the outset, Kailo felt 
cornered in Helander’s “reindeer fence” where she was kept under obser- 
vation. She was, at times, held in and pushed into the Sami “nomadic circle” 
which is linked with the epistemology of suspicion and disturbance — 
Helander’s method. As regards our methodology, it is intricately linked 
with the goal of the book: the need for Sami culture to be known from the 
inside, through its own perspective. Our methodological challenge had to 
do with identifying and applying the most appropriate method for accom- 
plishing this goal. We decided on the conversational format as allowing, 
precisely, a great deal of open-endedness and representing a form of knowl- 
edge-transmission that tends to be underestimated in the Western episte- 


melas identitehtaid govven dala sapmelas girjjalasvuodas (From Ethnostress to the Reconstruction 
of Sami Identities in Modern Sami Literature), and can be located as a Pro gradu-tutkielma 
(M.A. Thesis 1997) at Oulu University, Department of Finnish and Sami. 

7. “Cocacolonization” is a term used by Kailo to refer to Finland’s politics of “self-coloni- 
zation”, what she sees as the country’s misguided tendency to import, incorporate, and 
espouse questionable American values and philosophies to the detriment of homegrown 
ways of thinking and living. “Cocacolonization” refers to the power of multinationals from 
McDonalds to Coca-Cola to compete with or replace non-American cultural traditions. 
Finland achieved self-determination in 1917 after having been colonized by the Russians 
and Swedes, but in Kailo’s view, the impact of American capitalistic ideology and the 
influence of the European Union represent self-chosen forms of “colonization”. 

8. This is a reference to a book Kaarina Kailo is working on regarding holistic sauna 
practices. Similar concerns are expressed in Kailo, K. 1996. “The She-bear — Circumpo- 
lar Mother of Spiritual Feminism”, Canadian Woman Studies 17(1): 48-52, and “Return 
of the She-Bear: Foremother of Ecospirituality”, in Trott, Christopher G. (ed.). Forth- 
coming. Appropriation and Re-appropriation: The Return of Native Canadian Voices 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press). 
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mological tradition.” The Samis’ own point of view is presented through 
the participants’ subjective description of their ideas, experiences, stories, 
and thoughts about Sami reality and Sami culture.’° The focus has been 
particularly on issues about Sami culture in contact and collision with, not 
in isolation from, mainstream societies. The book provides open-ended and 
process-oriented glimpses of the contemporary Sami society.” 

In contrast with many conventional research approaches, this book does 
not provide the reader with ready-made, pre-digested materials that have 
been interpreted to death; instead, it is part of the method that there is no 
end-all be-all interpretative synthesis, no reassuring closure — caricatural 
symptoms of the linear Aristotelian and patriarchal approach.” 


9. Several books have been published lately on Native literature and culture in Canada and 
the United States using the interview method. It is believed that the Native point of view 
has a better chance of being expressed first hand through this format than, say, through 
an outsider’s unmediated interpretation. See for example Lutz, H. 1991. Contemporary 
Challenges. Conversations With Canadian Native Authors (Saskatoon, Sask.: Fifth House 
Publishers), and Coltelli, L. 1992. Winged Words: American Indian Writers Speak (Ne- 
braska: University of Nebraska Press: First Bison Books). 

10. Our open approach reflects the same criteria as those one finds in feminist research. As 
many feminist scholars have noted in different contexts, the positivists’ role is to predict 
and control, the hermeneutics’ is to understand, and the critical theorists’ approach is to 
emancipate; that is, to uncover aspects of society, especially ideologies, that maintain the 
status quo by restricting or limiting different groups’ access to the means of gaining 
knowledge. One could claim that, like the science and theories of other Indigenous people, 
Sami research is about and for the Sami, just as feminist research is for and about women. 
For all disempowered groups, the “scientific” nature of science and research, as defined 
by Western scholars, must be submitted to the ultimate emancipatory and pragmatic end 
results of the research. It is not a coincidence that the epistemological traditions, beliefs, 
and practices of those with less power tend to be dismissed as less relevant, more 
subjective, and “unscientific” than those of the ones holding the reins of cognitive, 
epistemic, financial, and political power. 

11. A Western-trained scholar will find echoes in our approach of the postmodern question- 
ing of dualistic, hierarchical models and closure-oriented Cartesian methods. 

12. For example, the Native Canadian theorist and writer, Lee Maracle makes comments 
about the linear approach to science of European scholars in her 1992 article “Oratory: 
Coming to Theory” pp. 85-94 in Kelley, C. (ed.), Give Back. First Nations Perspectives on 
Cultural Practice (North Vancouver, Canada: Gallerie Publications), which could apply to 
Sami criticism as well, not only in terms of structures but also as regards the Westerners’ 
alienation from human connections: “Among European scholars there is an alienated 
notion which maintains that theory is separate from story, and thus a different set of words 
are required to ‘prove’ an idea than to ‘show’ one. Yet, if you take the story out of any 
school textbook the student is left without proof for the positing of any information. In a 
science textbook they refer to the story as ‘an example’. The component parts of every 
example are the same: there is a plot line, tension (conflict), a climax, and a conclusion” 
(87)... Numbers lack character-human form. But when we propose them as a problem, 
confronting real people, they take on a character and human content — social interaction 
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As we take the readers through different types of Sami cultural land- 
scapes they might think of each conversation as a dwelling on the migration 
to understanding. The absence of final synthesis and conclusion may 
confuse readers who are used to specific approaches to knowledge dissemi- 
nation. However, such confusion may create the opportunity to enter one 
of the Sami dwellings of knowledge with fewer assumptions. The philoso- 
phy of “no beginning, no end” is an integral part of our method. 

We hope that the material contained in this book helps raise debates 
among general readers, scholars, teachers, educators, students, policy-mak- 
ers and representatives of the media regarding minority/majority relations, 
colonialism, racism, assimilation and differing conceptions about truth, 
knowledge, experience, values and aesthetics. Knowledge-control and 
epistemic violence (Gayatri Spivak) regarding Indigenous people is an issue 
that demands a level of attention it has not yet received. 

The Sami point of view is needed to rectify the imbalances existing in the 
literature on the Sami, to allow their own priorities, knowledge, visions, 
conventions, style and world view to become known and expressed first- 
hand. Inevitably, observations of the Sami by outsiders have been couched 
in the forms dictated by the conventions of the observer’s society. Since the 
studies have often been directed at mainstream society, they have been 
filtered through formats and modes of knowledge transmission that often do 
not reflect the Samis’ own ordering and expression of reality. For example, 
it is not customary for the Sami to communicate by revealing everything. 
The Sami get suspicious of anyone who is too open and frank. This mentality 
of suspicion impacts, among other things, on Sami research methods, inter- 
personal communication, political style and working procedures. 

We do not pretend that as editors we are producing something neutral, 
objective and value-free; indigenous knowledge is always participatory and 
engaged, and our aim is to let the voice of the Sami participants come 
through as directly as possible, with minimal alterations and interpreta- 
tions. In this sense, these Sami participants simply are the experts. We were 
conscious of avoiding methods that objectify the subjects that the research 
is supposed to benefit.'* The very concept of “no beginning, no end” alludes, 


... (88) ... Academicians waste a great deal of effort deleting character, plot, and story from 
theoretical arguments. By referring to instances and examples, previous human interac- 
tion, and social events, academics convince themselves of their own objectivity and 
persuade us that the story is no longer a story. However, our intellectuals (elders) know 
that “E=MC”” means nothing outside of human interaction (88). 

13. Susan Geiger addresses the issue of avoiding objectification in “What’s so Feminist About 
Doing Women’s Oral History?” (Fournal of Women’s History 2(1) Spring 1990), where she 
writes: “Oral history only becomes a METHOD in the hands of persons whose interests 
in it go beyond the immediate pleasure of hearing/learning the history being told. As 
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among other things, to the open-ended and process-oriented nature of our 
approach. We do not, of course, seek to produce an all-encompassing 
introduction to the diversity of Sami culture. However, the book does give 
an accurate picture of contemporary Sami culture. 

The overlapping boundaries of Sami identity are left open and incom- 
plete, for we acknowledge that identity-formation is a dynamic rather than 
a static process. This process-oriented approach, that defies the rigidity of 
closure, is, of course, also reminiscent of the “third space” in postmodern 
discourses.’* Asking direct, structured questions is not part of the tradi- 
tional Sami communication code. Hence, one could argue that it is contrary 
to Sami cultural practice to embark on a project based on interviews that 
precisely depend on direct questions. Additionally, for practical reasons 
(lack of resources and time) we could not do what it would have required 
to approach the Sami through indirect questions and through the storytel- 
ling form of communication. 

On the other hand, the conversations also reveal that in many instances 
we did not get direct answers to direct questions. This approach was 
particularly unnatural and awkward in communications between two 
Samis. Despite the above, our method aimed at a creative, open communi- 
cation situation between the two partners in the conversation and it was, of 
course, subject to the particular dynamics of each dialogical situation. This 
openness led to different outcomes; sometimes it resulted in a “question 
and answer” interaction, sometimes it led to a “dialogue” or a relatively 


scholars, we use information derived from oral history, and, in that way, it becomes a 
method, and methodological questions arise about it. But it can only become a feminist 
methodology if its use is systematized in particular feminist ways and if the objectives for 
collecting the oral data are feminist. Feminist objectives include at least one of the 
following characteristics: they presuppose gender as a (though not the only) central 
analytical concept, they generate their problematic from the study of women as embody- 
ing and creating historically and situationally specific economic, social, cultural, national, 
and racial/ethnic realities, they serve as a corrective for androcentric notions and assump- 
tions about what is ‘normal’ by establishing or contributing to a new knowledge base for 
understanding women’s lives and the gendered elements of the broader social world; they 
accept women’s own interpretations of their identities, their experiences and social worlds 
as containing and reflecting important truths, and do not categorize and, therefore, 
dismiss them, for the purposes of generalization, as simply subjective ... According to 
Gelya Frank and Elizabeth Hampsten, feminist objectives emphasize understanding 
rather than controlling the material or information generated, and conceptualize the 
interpretive task as one of opening rather than closure” (306). In essence, the above views 
about feminist methodology apply equally well to oral histories with Native people, all 
the more so that it is one of their traditional ways of transmitting culture and knowledge. 

14. For example, see Bhabha, H. 1990. “Interview: The Third Space”, pp. 207-220 in 
Rutherford, J. (d.), Identity: Community, Culture, Difference (London: Lawrence and 
Wishart). 
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loose conversation complete with digressions. The resulting interaction in 
some cases resembled Sami storytelling more than a “strict” dialogue 
between two people. Some participants actually engaged in traditional 
storytelling, without providing simple answers to simple questions. During 
our conversations, attempts at “dialogue” expanded into stories, anecdotes, 
chatter, interviews and even monologues became, in this process, an appro- 
priate method for reaching our intended goal: open-ended glimpses of Sami 
culture beyond predetermined agendas. 

In Sami culture, storytelling and informal conversation are part of the 
traditional knowledge system. Within the Sami circles, they are also a 
thriving part of the communication system. Their importance in the local 
Sami context has probably been underestimated by mainstream scholars. 
Storytelling has often been devalued by the Western world which has 
belittled it by lumping it together with “old wives’ tales” or “children’s 
lore”. In fact, it is only by the aid of the contemporary politics of discursive 
deconstruction that mainstream scholars have begun to appreciate and give 
weight to knowledge systems that are not identified as such through 
dichotomous paradigms. As Trinh T. Minh-ha, among other postcolonial, 
postmodern theorists has noted, the Western bias has drawn questionable 
hierarchical boundaries between story and history, “low” and “high” cul- 
ture, “objective” and “subjective” knowledge, the “sacred” and the “pro- 
fane”.'° As Elina Helander has expressed it in her writing: “The Samis, in 
common with other aboriginal peoples, possess knowledge that has not 
always been valued sufficiently highly.... One should also stop regarding 
Sami researchers as subjective on account of their ethnicity.”!° A Canadian 
Native writer, Lee Maracle has noted for her part: “Academicians waste a 
great deal of effort deleting character, plot, and story from theoretical 
arguments.”’’ The holistic view of life means for the Sami that nature, 
humankind and life itself are not seen as mutually exclusive phenomena; 
the natural, cultural, social and linguistic environment are joined to a unity 
which must also be understood from an overall, not a fragmented, view- 
point.'® 

To comment on some practical steps taken to prepare the participants 
for discussions — initially we had a list of thematic questions which we 
were to use as a basis and guideline for the discussions. The themes of the 


15. Minh-ha, T.T. 1989. Woman, Native, Other (Bloomington: Indiana University Press), see 
particularly chapter IV on “Grandma’s Story” and on the belittling of storytelling, p. 125. 
16. Helander, E. 1992. “Sami Knowledge-Subjective Opinion or Science?” Diehtogiisa 1: 4. 
17. Maracle, L. 1992. “Oratory: Coming to Theory” p. 88 in Kelley, C. (ed.), Give Back. First 
Nations Perspectives on Cultural Practice (North Vancouver, Canada: Gallerie Publications). 
18. Ibid., p. 4. 
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conversations reflect the fact that, as editors, we are from different academic 
and cultural backgrounds and, hence, had different points of interest. The 
Sami participants for their part naturally also expanded on the themes 
according to their interests and priorities regarding Sami culture. We also 
informed the participants in advance about the broad themes to be dis- 
cussed and told them that they could make additions or deletions regarding 
the final version of the texts. This would ensure that they could “speak up” 
and express their perspective on Sami culture. In this sense, some of them 
contributed to the final writing process. Although the topics and themes of 
the conversations were initially identical, this is not necessarily reflected in 
the final published texts. In some cases, the Sami participants edited out 
questions, even entire sections that they deemed irrelevant or that they 
preferred, for personal reasons, not to have published. 

As participants were included several well-known cultural workers who 
have already established themselves on the Sami cultural scene. Knowledge 
about them and their views is scattered in various journals and publications 
which are not always easily accessible. They are hence gathered for once 
together in this book. Many of them come from the Teno River area in 
Northern Finland and Norway; this in itself was a question worth consid- 
ering. We are, of course, aware of the fact that many more Sami artists and 
writers could have added diverse perspectives from within Sami cultural 
areas. The choice of participants reflects practical considerations, and the 
limitations imposed by a modest budget. 

With the exception of the English conversation between Helander and 
Faith Fjeld, discussions were conducted in either Sami or Finnish. Some 
of the interviews were carried out in the speaker’s mother tongue (Helander 
with Nils-Aslak Valkeapaéa, Rauni Magga Lukkari, Inger-Mari Aikio, Pet- 
ter1 Laiti, and Inga Juuso) while others involved Finnish (Kaarina Kailo 
with Kirsti Paltto, Kerttu Vuolab, Elina Helander and Eino Guttorm). The 
dialogue in section VI between Kailo and Helander was conducted in 
Finnish and translated subsequently into English. 

The interviews were recorded, transcribed in the original language from 
the tapes, and later translated into English and Finnish. Only Eino Guttorm 
preferred that we take written notes rather than tape the conversation. We 
were well aware of the dangers of outsider editing. Hence, the texts were 
not edited for consistency, coherence or other such typically Western 
criteria; we were, however, obliged to abridge some texts for very practical 
reasons, striving not to cut out anything essential. Also, we have chosen as 
mottos for each interview, comments by the participants that we felt gave 
a particular flavor to their interpretation of the “Saminess” of Sami culture. 
The interviews are basically presented in their narrator’s own words and 
when we had trouble translating certain idioms, we provide the literal 
original expression in the footnote. The length of interviews varies, depend- 
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ing on such variable situational factors as the personality and communica- 
tive style of the participant. 

The decision as to who was to interview whom resided on practical 
considerations. Although both researchers familiarized themselves with the 
cultural activities and products of all the writers, artists and cultural 
practitioners, the division of labor reflected personal interests and practical 
geographical and linguistic considerations. With her literature back- 
ground, Kailo for example was particularly interested in discussing literary 
expression and women’s issues. As a women’s studies professor she was also 
particularly interested in the impact of gender on literary and cultural 
expression. Her interests converge on issues of minority/majority relations, 
different manifestations of racism and the status of minority women. 
Helander, for her part, focussed on internal matters within Sami culture, 
knowledge systems and the Sami ways. 

Once the manuscript was complete, there was of course a great tempta- 
tion to begin analyzing the material for common themes, etc. With our 
training in Western paradigms and scientific methods, we could have begun 
looking for a synthesis and for reasons why there were similarities and 
differences of views in the answers and questions. We decided, however, 
early on, that the purpose of our project was not this type of evaluative 
overview and interpretation in this context. Our purpose was and remains 
to gather different perspectives by the Sami themselves on Sami cultural 
practice, and to produce evidence of how Sami writers, multiartists, yoikers 
and activists experience and understand Sami culture as a living culture 
themselves. 

Having provided these initiatory remarks, we include a chapter on 
general information about the Sami people, their geographical diffusion, 
origins, history, economics and culture. The information has been selected 
with a view to making it easier for the reader to understand the context and 
framework of the conversations and literary samples. It is also presented in 
a more linear fashion than is typical of the Sami world view and ordering 
of phenomena. Section III contains the conversations in the temporal order 
in which they were carried out. It also contains extracts from the works of 
the writers or multiartists with specific reasons for the choice. We tried to 
select passages that illustrate and dramatize the themes that were brought 
up during discussions, that seemed representative of the concerns or style 
of the writer. 

Section IV features a discussion between Kaarina Kailo and Elina 
Helander on Sami epistemology, world view, culture, shamanism, aesthet- 
ics, feminism and other issues central to this project. It is separated from 
the other conversations because it was more focussed on predetermined, 
scholarly questions: the emphasis ended up being more specifically on Sami 
knowledge, science related issues, scientific methods and concepts. Also, 
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the dialogue traces aspects of our conscious, self-reflexive thoughts on the 
nature of our collaboration regarding this project. This chapter is followed 
by biographies of the participants in this project. 

We also wish to point out that owing to our method being rooted both 
in Sami concepts and in a “postmodern-postcolonial” restructuring of 
ideas, we refrain from using such terms as “preface”, “conclusion” or 
“introduction”. That would be somewhat in contradiction with the title of 
this book. To ban all evidence of “beginnings” or “endings” would, of 
course, be synonymous with another form of “either—or” thinking. Aristo- 
telian “closure” and other typically Western theoretical conventions in the 
tradition of thesis—antithesis—synthesis is not at issue; it is when they are 
reified and not relied upon as heuristic concepts that they are a problem. 
Such academic conventions do not necessarily prevent one from negotiat- 
ing dualisms through “third spaces” or non-dualistic concepts. However, 
we feel that invisible, “taken-for-granted” dualisms need to be both exposed 
and displaced before new epistemic conventions can become established. 
Our goal, then, has been to begin this work of displacing and reconceptu- 
alizing the many norms that are taken for granted in the Western academic 
world. One could claim that like the science and theories of other Indige- 
nous people, the Sami research is at best about and for the Sami, just as 
women’s studies research is for and about women. Hence, the value of a 
“scientific” approach must be measured in terms of how well it reaches its 
emancipatory goal, how effectively it allows, in this case, the Sami culture 
to speak up, and not be spoken for. 
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THE SAMI PEOPLE 


General Information 


Sapmi. The term “Sdpmz” is in itself a cultural phenomenon, and is used by 
the Sami people to describe themselves. The word is found in all Sami 
dialects and it refers to Samiland (geographical area), a single Sami person, 
the Sami people, and the Sami language. The Sam1 are an indigenous people 
who form an ethnic minority in Finland, Sweden, Norway, and the Russian 
Federation. The Sami region of today extends from Idre, Dalarna, Sweden, 
and adjacent areas in Norway south to Engerdal in Hedmark County. To 
the north and east it stretches to Utsjokiin Finland and Varanger in Norway 
and on to the Kola Peninsula in the Russian Federation. In more recent 
history, 1.e., from about the sixteenth century, the Sami have inhabited the 
areas of Nordic countries where they now have permanent settlements. 
Long ago, Sami people lived in a wider area. 

The definition of “Saminess” has come over the past years to rest on a 
combination of linguistic and subjective criteria. The size of the Sami 
population has been estimated at between 60,000 and 100,000. The Sami 


1. This section is an abbreviation with some additions and further editing of an article by 
Elina Helander (1994), titled “The Sami People: Demographics, Origin, Economy, 
Culture”, pp. 23-35 in “Majority/Minority Relations. The Case of the Sami in 
Scandinavia”, Diedut 1, published by The World Commission on Culture and 
Development, the Royal Norwegian Ministry of Cultural Affairs, the Norwegian National 
Commission for UNESCO, and the Nordic Sami Institute. For further reference, consult 
Solbakk, A. (ed.). 1990. Sami People (Koutokeino: Sami Instituhtta and Karasjok, Davvi 
Girji o.s.) and Helander, E. 1991. “A Saami Strategy for Language Preservation”, in Kvist, 
R. (ed.). Readings in Saami History, Culture and Language II (Umea). 
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Varanger 


Utsjoki 


Idre 


Engerdal 


General Map. The Sami area. Original map EATNAMAT - terra incognita by Hans 
Ragnar Mathisen. Reproduced with permission of the artist and BONO (Artists’ Rights 
Organization), Norway; place names added by the publisher, with permission of the artist. 


language belongs to the Finno-Ugrian branch of Uralic proto-languages, 
and is closely related to Balto-Finnic languages, such as Finnish and 
Estonian. It has several dialects: South, Ume, Pite, Lule, North, Inari, Skolt, 
Kildin and Ter. The majority of Sami speak North Sami. 

One of the first questions generally asked about the Sam1 is their origins. 
This question can be, and often has been, linked with political issues: who 
was here first? As it is linked with resource rights, it is anything but a 
neutral question. The fact is that when the neighboring states began to 
colonize the Sami, they had already been living in Sadpmi, occupying the 
territory since time immemorial. A Sami writer, Johan Turi, wrote in his 
Book of Lapland in 1910 that there is no evidence of the origin of the Sami: 
“Samiid boahtimusas ti leat gullon, ahte livéco boahtan gosge.”* Turi is right that 
it is difficult to prove anything definitive about Sami origins. There are a 
range of hypotheses claiming almost every possible origin for the Sami 
people, but no research has provided reliable evidence concerning their 
ancestry. 


2. Turi, J. 1987. Muitalus samiid birra (N.p.: S4mi Girjjit), p. 15. The English version is called 
Book of Lapland (New York 1985 [1931]). 
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In 1896, K.B. Wiklund introduced a theory in which he postulated that 
Sami people used to speak “proto-Lappish,” but changed their language 
after contact with the Finnish-speaking peoples. Wiklund took into ac- 
count the fact that existing linguistic and racial factors do not necessarily 
point in the same direction. Linguistically, the Sami language is related to 
Finnish. Johannes Schefferus already had grouped the Sami with the Finns 
in 1673.° Paavo Ravila published a theory according to which the Sami and 
Finnish language have a common origin, deriving from the so-called 
original Finnish language. “Younger” researchers, however, e.g., Pekka 
Sammiallahti in Finland, have a hypothesis which moves further from this 
yet. Sammallahti believes that both groups (Sami and Finnish people) can 
be traced back to a common population in the Baltic area, a population that 
might have been genetically quite similar to the Sami people of today. He 
believes that the “Finnish” people came long ago under the strong influence 
of Indo-European (Germanic) groups, both culturally and genetically. 
From this point of view, the Finns could be characterized as Indo- 
Europeanized Samis. 

The so-called Komsa culture from the early Stone Age prevailed in the 
coastal area of northern Scandinavia to the Kola area during the period 
7000-2500 B.C. It is possible that the Sami have connections to this culture. 
It is, however, quite certain that the Sami people have been living in these 
areas for at least two thousand years. 

Historical events are reflected in the Sami oral tradition as well. The 
group’s ethnic origin is described in an interesting way in an old Sami song 
about the first inhabitants of the Sami area. This song was recorded by Jacob 
Fellman around 1830, and reflects an attempt to divide history into periods. 
The first era begins when the ancestors of the Sami “discover” their own 
country; the second came with new inhabitants who knew religion and 
other cultural ways. The third era is the period of kings when these rulers 
bring their own system of laws to Samiland.' 

The Sami were hunters and fishers. For several reasons (increasing 
numbers of inhabitants other than Samis, decreasing number of wild 
animals), the Sami have, during the past 400 years, developed several kinds 
of economic activities: among them nomadic reindeer herding, farming and 
handicrafts. Tourism is now increasing its importance and the Sami people 
can be found in most occupations today. The Sami economic activities of 
old were typically small scale, small unit operations. Furthermore, it was 
common for the Sami to combine several economic activities. Households 
were self-sufficient. Now the tendency is towards specialization. 


3. Schefferus, J. 1956. Lappland (Uppsala, n.p.), p. 209. 
4. Aikio, S. 1992. Olbmot ovdal min (Ohcejohka: Samiradd1), p. 26. 
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Reindeer herding is regarded by many as fundamental to Sami culture. 
Traditionally, reindeer herders have flexibly combined this activity with 
fishing, hunting, berrypicking, etc. in order to guarantee sufficient supplies 
of a variety of products. Reindeer herding is now mainly focussed on meat 
production, a commercial industry. Due to modernization, the role of 
women and children in reindeer husbandry has diminished and even 
disappeared, and there is an obvious risk that people who have extensive 
traditional knowledge will no longer be needed in (daily) reindeer manage- 
ment. Reindeer ownership is private. It has become a government-regulated 
activity on par with farming. In Sweden, as in Norway and Finland, 
reindeer herding is regulated through the Reindeer Herding Act and a 
modern administrative system. These regulations aim at rationalization 
combined with an effort to guarantee sufficient living standards. 

The Church was an important means of gaining sovereignty over the 
northern areas. Churches were built in the Sami regions long before the 
active mission work aimed at the Samis began. In Norway, there were 17 
churches in the 16th century along the coast of Finnmark. Sweden started 
mission work in earnest in the 16th century. The East Sami for their part 
came under the sphere of the Greek Orthodox Church. The missionaries 
strongly opposed the old Sami religion with the central role of the shaman 
and the shaman’s drum. In earlier times there was not as much pressure in 
Russia. The Church also played a dominant role in early Sami education. 
The missionaries established schools and published literature in the Sam1 
language. The actual process of colonization began seriously in the 1600s 
and 1700s. During the centuries that followed, the states divided the Sami 
area through formal borders. In these processes, little attention was paid to 
the opinions, worldview and knowledge-base of the Sami themselves. Based 
on racism, cultural oppression and assimilatory efforts, statements have 
been made by members of the majority culture that the Sami are not able 
to survive as a separate culture in a modern civilized world. The Swedes, in 
particular, had the attitude that the Sami people were not able to look after 
their own affairs. 

During the last 400 years Sami culture has been greatly influenced by 
the external world. Forms of contact included raiding, trading, tax-collec- 
tion, state borders and administrative encapsulation, colonization, missions 
combined with schooling, racism, cultural oppression and assimilation. 
Since the 1980s dramatic changes have been made to state policies towards 
the Sami. Consequently, the Sami enjoy greater cultural benefits and rights. 
The Sami have also achieved a greater political influence through the 
establishment of the Sami Parliament (Samitinget) in Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden, respectively. 

The Sami have a great number and variety of stories and legends. Some 
of these (about 600) have been collected in the Lappiske eventyr og sagn (Sam1 
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adventure stories and tales) by K. Qvigstad (1853-1957).° The oral literature 
of the Sami is extensive, and a particularly distinctive form is the poetry 
accompanied by the yoik, the original form of Sami music which was an 
integral part of the old Sami religion of shamanism. 

Isak Saba wrote the Sami national song early in this century. The first 
novel published in the Sami language was written in 1910 by Johan Turi 
(1854-1936): Muzttalus Samid Birra (Book of Lapland). The first Sami novel 
in Norway, Beaivve-Algo (Daybreak), was written by Anders Larsen (1870- 
1949) and published in 1912. Pedar Jalvi (1888-1916) published in Finland 
Muottacalmit (Snowflakes) in 1915. The 1970s witnessed a period of revival 
in Sami writing. Probably the most popular Sami writer in the 1970s was 
Paulus Utsi (1918-1975) whose collection of poems was published in 1974 
(Giela giela). Among the contemporary Sami writers, one could mention 
Rauni Magga Lukkari, Kirsti Paltto, Nils-Aslak Valkeapaa, Jouni Vest, 
Eino Guttorm, Kerttu Vuolab, Inger-Mari Aikio, Johannes Guttorm, 
Jovnna-Ande Vest, Inger Haldis Halvari and Ellen Marie Vars. Among the 
Sami authors writing also in Norwegian, one should mention Ailo Gaup 
and Aagot Vinterbo-Hohr. 

In the Russian Federation the body of Sami literature is very small and 
the information available on the writers is scanty. Among their poets one 
can mention A. Bazhanova who has published poems in Russian in 1983 
and Oktjabrina Voronova whose poems have appeared in 1986 and 1987. 

The original Sami music is called yoiking. This musical art is still being 
taught and learnt in homes in some Sami areas, e.g., in Kautokeino. Since 
the 1960s, there has been a strong tendency to combine traditional and 
modern music. Nils-Aslak Valkeapaa has had a great influence on the yoik’s 
comeback and he has modernized yoiking. Mari Boine sings modern 
melodies intertwined with yoiks. Others, such as Ingor Antte Ailu Gaup 
experiment with yoiking in the theatre and are trying to preserve the 
traditional yoiks. 

Pictorial arts among the Sami have been inspired both by the traditional 
culture and by modern society. Elements and symbols from shamanism, 
reindeer herding, fishing, etc. are used in new ways and contexts. Among 
the most famous “classical” artists are Iver Jaks (1932-), John Savio (1902- 
1938), Nils Nilsson Skum (1872-1951) and Johan Turi (1854-1936). Among 
the many contemporary Sami artists, one might mention Trygve Lund 
Guttormsen, Rose Marie Huuva, Hans Ragnar Mathiesen, Synngve Persen, 
Lars Pirak and Merja Aletta Ranttila. 


5. Qvigstad, K.1853-1857. Lappiske eventyr og sagn I-IV (Oslo: Institutet for sammenlignende 
kulturforskning). 
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The Sami theatre group Beaivvds, based in Kautokeino, Norway, was 
established in 1979. The theatre tours the whole Sami area and even travels 
abroad. Sami tradition, culture, contemporary Sami life, the language issue 
etc., have featured among the themes of production of Beaivvds. In Sweden, 
the Ddlvadis theatre group was established in 1971. Ddlvadis has, for exam- 
ple, dramatized Sami mythology. A Sami theatre group, Rdvgos, was started 
also in Finland in 1981. The Russian Samis have their own singing and 
dancing groups. 

Duodji is a Sami word referring to all types of handicraft. In the old days, 
most of the handicraft articles created were useful objects meant for private 
consumption instead of sale. The materials used were those easy to acquire: 
wool, bark, wood, animal hides, bones, roots and horn. Duodji is also an 
important expression of Sami identity. The artifacts and the uses to which 
they are put are themselves a thriving cultural activity. Many cultural items 
are still used in daily life such as clothes and knives. Duodj provides many 
jobs in the informal labour market. It is an important factor in maintaining 
settlement patterns and Indigenous cultural traditions in remote areas. 
Duodji has also become a well-organized modern economic activity. 

Shamanism is the traditional belief system of the Sami; its special 
characteristics are ecstasy, invocations from the spirit world and contacts 
with different realms of experienced reality. The main task for the Sami 
shaman is to mediate between human beings and supernatural powers. 
Other tasks are divination, healing, and leading sacrifical and ceremonial 
services and rituals. As spiritual leaders they are also cultural pathfinders 
(ofelas). Missionaries tried for centuries to uproot shamanism, but they have 
not been fully successful in this. 

The key elements of Sami culture are their own economic system, 
territory (Sdépmi), their own organizations and institutions, the use of their 
own language, legal protection of their culture, and positive attitudes of the 
non-Sami authorities. 


3.1. KIRST! PALTTO 


One cannot leave one’s soul 
by a tree trunk 


Kaarina Kailo: KK 
Kirsti Paltto: KP 


KK: I would like to begin by asking who you perceive your reading public 
to be, the Sami readership or the broader public? 


KP: When I began writing, I was conscious of writing with the Sami people 
in mind; I very much hoped that Sami culture and language could be 
preserved. At the beginning of the 1970s I wrote texts (like many other 
Samis) grounded in issues of Sami politics both for the Sami and for 
outsiders. It was necessary to wake up the Sami themselves and to inform 
outsiders. Nowadays I ground my writing in myself, in whatever comes to 
my mind and begins to rub me this way or that. For example, my book Urbi 
came about in such a way that Urbi would not leave me in peace but 
demanded to have the story told. I was not informed who I was to tell the 
story to. Perhaps nowadays I merely unravel my own life, so that I don’t 


1. The conversations between Kirsti Paltto and Kaarina Kailo took place at Fierranjoki on 
August 4th and 5th, 1993. 
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consciously write for anybody. I hope that someone else can share experi- 
ences with me. 


KK: When your books are translated into Finnish or English will the 
outsiders understand them in the same way? 


KP: I don’t think that they will be understood in the same way. But all 
readers understand a book from their own point of view. People bring their 
whole life history into every act of reading. At least when I am reading a 
book I read it differently than somebody else. 


KK: Don’t you think that it would be helpful for your readers to have some 
kind of an introduction to Sami life, reindeer husbandry and so on? 


KP: I feel that reading would be very complicated if one had to go and 
research the histories and backgrounds of books. But on the other hand, it 
is difficult to form a complete picture about a novel if one does not at all 
know the circumstances — if one does not, for example, know what snow 
or a peski’ is, or ahkio’ is, and so on. Some knowledge is needed before a book 
can become accessible to a reader. 


KK: What are, in your opinion, the principal differences between Sami and 
Finnish literature? In world literature, Finnish literature is generally con- 
sidered to distinguish itself by its closeness to nature. Finnish writers often 
express a strong belief in the magic power of words, and the sounds of the 
words have special meaning. Words are important in themselves, not only 
as vehicles of meaning (referring to a signified) but often as the very “thing” 
itself (the signifier). Finnish and Sami literature are both closely bound 
with the oral tradition so are they similar in spirit in that regard? 


KP: One difference between Finnish and Sami literature is that since its 
beginnings Sami literature has had to assert itself against much greater 
odds, greater cultural pressures. Many Sami writers have written out of fear 
for their cultural survival, and have therefore proclaimed the importance 
of the Sami people. This has naturally influenced the literature, too. Finnish 
writers have rarely had to act as politicians and writers at the same time. 
They have in most cases been able to concentrate on their own themes 
without having to know everything about Finland and Finns. As regards 
the power or magic of words, the written Sami literature is so young that it 


2. A Finnish word for a coat made of reindeer skin. The corresponding Sami word is peaskat. 
Because this conversation took place in Finnish, the Sami word was not always mentioned 
in the discussions. However, we have decided, whenever possible, to include also the Sami 
term. 

3. A Finnish word meaning a sled pulled by the reindeer. 
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is hard to judge it. But if you consider the verbal power of the traditional 
storytellers, a Sami believes in that too. In Sami culture you do have those 
panetukset*, but there has also been a belief in the physical power of words. 
Maybe the word, the advancement of knowledge is not, after all, dependent 
merely on written, but on the spoken word. 


KK: Who has influenced your writing? Can you name some of your possible 
role models in the literary world? 


KP: I don’t know who has influenced me but as a young person I liked 
Aleksis Kivi. And among female writers I enjoyed Aale Tynni. I liked to 
read the writings of the Black Panthers before I took up my active writing 
career. 


KK: Quite a diverse selection! What were you attracted to in the works of 
Aleksis Kivi? 


KP: In Kivi’s work it is of course his down-to-earth attitude, his integrity 
and unembellished writing. He did not flatter the Finnish character. In 
Aale Tynni it was the poetry and beauty of Finnish songs. Also Axel 
Sandemosa, a Norwegian writer strongly influenced me. Among the Sami 
authors Paulus Utsi has marked me very strongly. Poetry and politics are 
closely entwined in his writings and then there is the fact that he has lived 
through everything himself. 


KK: Who is your favourite among the Sami female authors? 


KP: Inger Haldis Halvari. She has a courageous and non-prejudicial way 
of dealing with Sami issues, including so-called sensitive topics. 


KK: Which of your own stories do you prefer? 

KP: It is hard to answer that. One children’s book that I like is Vilges geadgi. 
KK: Has it been translated into Finnish? 

KP: In fact, it has been translated twice but it has not been published. 


KK: Could you elaborate on what difficulties the Sami authors face by 
virtue of being Sami, for example in comparison with Finnish authors? 


KP: We do have difficulties, for sure, for instance writing in our native 
tongue, knowing the Sami language. Because the Sami language has been 


4. A Finnish expression referring to the act of sending evil spirits against another person 
through the power of words (in Sami, biat). 
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taught at schools only for the past fifteen years, the older generation of 
writers has not been educated in their native tongue. For many it has been 
next to impossible to learn the Fell or Mountain Sami which was adopted 
in 1979 as the shared common orthography. This is why many Samis who 
took up writing had to learn their mother tongue on their own or write with 
a less than satisfactory knowledge of it. It has taken lots of guts, for knowing 
one’s mother tongue is a question of honour for many. The Sami who 
became writers were not immediately blessed by their own people. Instead 
they had to struggle alone with their so-called calling, at times having to 
remain outsiders in their own community. There has not been much 
feedback because the Sami are not always literate in the Sami language, 
which has prevented them from reading the books. For instance there has 
been more feedback if the book has been translated into Finnish. This has 
been very frustrating and at times depressing. I am sure that every Sami 
author has had doubts about the point of being a writer by profession. 
Because of the economic difficulties (the lack of grants and book publishing 
funds) life has not been a picnic for Sami writers in Samiland. In fact, many 
of them have to do other jobs to get by. A productive writer gets frustrated 
for having to wait three to four years to see the book in print. The emotional 
pressure is increased if the writers feel that the Samis do not appreciate the 
work of an author, even when the writers are writing from the bottom of 
their heart. 


KK: So it is that eternal dilemma with funding, the politics of publishing. 


KP: Yes, and then there is of course the problem with the attitude of the 
mainstream society. They think that if a Sami author gets her/his book 
translated into Finnish it is some kind of a merciful act. 


KK: With your book Voijaa Minun Poront (1986) you were shortlisted as a 
candidate for the Finlandia Prize. What was the reaction? 


KP: Well, that is a good example of the mainstream attitude. A well-known 
Finnish woman writer announced that a mediocre book had been 
shortlisted. 


KK: Did she justify why she considered your novel to be mediocre? 


KP: No, she did not specify. But she was clearly of the opinion that the 
novel was shortlisted only because it was written by a Sami. During a tele- 
vision interview I was asked whether the decision regarding my nomination 
was an aesthetic or an ethical one. In other words, the issue was whether the 
jury chose my book out of pity or because of its inherent merit. Maybe the 
interviewer Timo Haméalainen thought that I would not even understand 
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his question, since I am just a Sami, and maybe the interviewer assumed 
that those two difficult words were not even in use among the Sami. 


KK: Does this reflect possibly also the fact that different cultures define 
differently what is aesthetic and what is ethical? 


KP: The Samis’ aesthetic values are determined to a great extent by 
practicality. For instance, a tourist may find fells beautiful but to a Sami 
they may seem ugly because it is hard to walk there, difficult to get through. 
In the old days, a girl who was round and fat was considered to be beautiful 
because such a girl would better resist and get along in the cold. A landscape 
covered with heather [Finn. jaénkdmaa}]) is not as beautiful as one covered 
with lichen because reindeer need it to feed on, and so on. Aesthetics is thus 
tied to the land and to the ability to feed the inhabitants. This is my 
understanding of it. This is how many Samis still see it. This attitude is 
reflected in nearly all of my books, an attitude that may seem childish or 
even ridiculous to an urban author. 


KK: You are also dealing with the problem of being branded exotic? 


KP: There is the problem of exotism and in addition there is the fact that 
we live in the so-called periphery. In Helsinki they assume that we do not 
engage with too much thinking out here, that all we do is just live. 


KK: The whole concept of this being a periphery is of course from the 
mainstream perspective. Who defines what is a periphery? Do the Sami 
themselves consider their area to be a periphery? 


KP: The Sami, like all other people, consider themselves to be living at the 
center of the world. They could not live, otherwise, could they? They say: 
“Helsinki is allright in other respects but it is so far in the periphery.” 


KK: What do you think about the ancient notion of the Mythic North? 
Does it still persist? 


KP: The Mythic North? That is a concept that was created by the outsiders, 
ethnographers, anthropologists, Christian ministers and occasional travel- 
lers. For us Samis there is nothing mythical about the North. The noaidis 
or shamans used to be the medical doctors and psychic healers of the 
communities. They were the symbols and guardians of the unity among the 
families. They have had magical abilities, knowing the power of words and 
of the spirit to safeguard the dialogue between human beings and nature. 
They guided people to live close to nature, the element that fed, provided 
clothes and gave warmth. They were the high priests of a nature-based belief 
system and also spiritual leaders against strangers and enemies. No wonder 
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that the noaidis were the first ones to be exterminated amongst the Sami. To 
our thinking, there is nothing mystical about the kaamos nights in the 
North.’ Maybe the concept of the Mythic North would be a healthy one to 
adopt by all the mining companies who want to come here and especially 
the nuclear fleet in the Polar Sea, and to those polluting the Barents Sea — 
maybe it would scare them. Still, I have my doubts, for modern people have 
supposedly advanced so far with science that you no longer encounter the 
mythic anywhere except where attempts are made to subjugate people. 


KK: This reminds me of an article I read in the Canadian MacLean’s 
Magazine about the so-called men’s movement that has emerged in re- 
sponse to the women’s movement. They were discussing the fact that men 
have to get back in touch with their inner woman. They have so-to-speak 
lost contact with their anima, or “inner woman”. Some call this the mytho- 
pathetic movement because it does not in any way consider political reali- 
ties, and it does not take a stand regarding the asymmetrical power relations 
between men and women. It is interesting to consider that in that article it 
was suggested men had to get in touch with the mythological wild woman 
at the Edge of the world, the North. The whole mythology about the Sami 
or Lapp witch, or the mythic woman of the North continues to be some 
kind of a male archetype!® 


KP: The mythical wild woman of the North? Maybe it is like our women 
nowadays: they sit in meetings and make noise about themselves, they lead 
parliaments and cabinets, they are the foremost artists and politicians, but 
during their free time they seek the company of mothers and grandmothers 
to hear stories of how life used to be. They love nature and silence and they 
know how to do many things: how to cut firewood, how to fish, how to catch 
a running reindeer with a lasso. Maybe, who knows, the wild woman of the 
North exists. One thing is sure, if closeness to nature has something to do 
with the mythical woman, then men have to return back to nature as 
Rousseau taught in his time. Women cannot help a man with that; what 
helps is a living connection with one’s existence and with the nature that 
sustains It. 


5. Kaamos (Finnish), skébma (Sami) refers to the twilight that prevails during the dark winter 
and fall period in Samiland; it is a difficult word to translate because it does not have the 
same connotations as “darkness,” particularly its negative semantic dimension. It is often 
translated as “the polar night” which is also inaccurate since this twilight prevails during 
the day. 

6. On this theme, consult for example: Ernest Moyne. 1981. Raising the Wind, the Legend of 
Lapland and Finland Wizards in Literature. Newark: Delaware. 
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KK: There is of course that old notion that somehow Lapland is the end of 
the world, the last frontier. 


KP: That is explained perhaps by the fact that the Sami are among the last 
of the aboriginal peoples. But as regards that “wildness”, it has all fallen by 
the wayside. 


KK: All this is no doubt linked with Western fantasies that have nothing 
or little to do with reality? 


KP: The notion of the wildness of the North derives perhaps from urban 
living circumstances and that so-called community of systematic organiza- 
tion not known by people who live in nature. After all, you cannot ulti- 
mately organize nature according to your own desire, as you can organize 
traffic and radio programs. When some adventurous soul has wandered in 
these parts of the world she has then produced the impression of wild nature 
and wild people. Wildness might well mean in this connection that which 
exists outside of society, beyond control. Shamanism or witchcraft, too, 
seems hard to control from the point of view of the prevailing society. A 
certain impression has been created by history books. 


KK: Many Finnish men come here anyhow looking for the Sami or Lapp 
woman. 


KP: That is true. Some men may think that a “Lapp” woman is easy to 
control and subjugate. 


KK: Why would she be easy to subjugate? 


KP: Of course it is easy to subjugate a Sami woman because Christianity 
has taught Sami men that women should be men’s servants. Fathers have 
transmitted this attitude to their daughters through Laestadianism. At 
school a Sami girl has had to learn the Finnish language, and has come to 
notice that her culture is not even known within the school system. It is 
only just recently that things have begun to turn around. A Sami woman 1s 
often at a disadvantage because of her looks — as compared to a Finnish 
woman — and she does not necessarily know the structures of the dominant 
society; hence she does not know how to operate in them because of her 
limited linguistic ability. A Sami woman might have lost contact with her 
own people because the educational or professional environment uses 
another language and culture and the only thing she might perhaps have 1s 
the Finnish man who married her only to subject her to being stared at in 
foreign surroundings. This is what happened to me in Savukoski but it was 
not my husband’s fault. Only when I became a so-called famous writer did 
they stop staring at me and whispering, “we are equal now.” 
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KK: I guess a Sami woman is “useful” also because she knows the fells and 
the hills, and knows how to take care of things and has knowledge of the 
best places for fishing? 


KP: Yes, and maybe she even owns a little bit of land that can be taken 
advantage of. And she knows how to provide clothes and food for a stranger 
who somehow ended up here. But even in the case of a well-educated man, 
a man of the world from out there somewhere, he too might well have these 
kinds of strange beliefs. If some man did have, however, the desire to live 
here without prejudice and with an open mind, he still remains, for all that, 
a product of another, his own culture, and at some point his own back- 
ground begins to shine through, particularly if he meets with hardships. It 
may shine through in a positive way, too, of course. 


KK: What is the greatest contribution of Sami literature to the world? From 
a broad perspective, what might it give to modern readers that distinguishes 
it from other world literatures? 


KP: What it might give and what I myself have tried to express in my writing 
is this: respect towards the earth, love of the earth. The fact that the earth is 
one element in human life without which we cannot exist. That one has to 
respect her deeply and think hard and long about what one is doing with it. 
This kind of thinking doesn’t work these days — even with the Sami people 
it is rare. The Earth like the air has to belong to all people. What is more, the 
fact that people are living here in these conditions means that we have to take 
them, these other people, into account. Anyone may end up needing an- 
other’s help. That is why we cannot deny anyone our help. This thought 
ultimately leads to all people having to live in peace with one another. 


KK: What do you consider to be on the one hand the most positive and, on 
the other hand, the most negative aspects of being born a Sami? 


KP: For many Samis being a Sami has meant nothing but hassles and 
trouble. I am serious: first at school, we did not know how to speak Finnish. 
That was a drawback. The second difficulty is that we look like Samis. 
Among the positive aspects are our beautiful gékti’ which the Finns envy. 
The Sami thank God when they get back to their own peaceful place, far 
from outside disturbances. But so far there has been so much disturbance 
that we have had to resign to it. Foreign attitudes and laws have led to an 
increase in the number of reindeer that exceeds nature’s level of tolerance. 
Or maybe the culprit has been Christianity because of its overwhelming 
impact on traditional Sami beliefs. It has broken and forbidden the belief 


7. The Sami word denoting the traditional Sami costume or outfit. 
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in the earth and in nature and thus the Sami have started competing for 
money — the first generation did not do it but the second one for sure did. 
Reindeer fences splinter up the fells, the land and waters are being traded 
for money, at this rate soon the Sami will sell even their grandmothers. All 
this is happening as a result of the fact that our appreciation towards our 
own culture has been destroyed in harsh and destructive ways. So what 
would be good about being Sami? In the Sami environment and among 
relatives, you do not have to explain yourself; one reference is enough. A 
mother tongue is like a horizon to people, it helps you orient yourself. 
Through it you can familiarize yourself with your environment. It is like 
blood in my veins because it has been bred in the bone. These sorts of things 
are heightened in the case of a small people. 


KK: The Sami language is a very rich and concrete language with a great 
deal of concrete knowledge? 


KP: The Sami language is a rich language as regards descriptions of nature 
and people. In the old days people would find their lost reindeer in 
unfamiliar hills just by describing the animal and the landscape. The 
vocabulary to do with snow and reindeer is exceedingly rich and the same 
goes for the vocabulary describing human beings. In contrast, the modern 
technological vocabulary has not yet been adapted into use by the rapidly 
changing Sami community. 


KK: Do you write in order to transmit a particular world view to the reader? 
Does writing come to you sort of automatically, or do you plan it to the 
minutest detail? 


KP: Yes, I do think I have a plan. That plan changes from one book to 
another. In some books I plan to talk about the Sami which 1s what I did in 
my novels. In other books, such as the most recent one, I planned to save a 
fell and so that did happen in the book. In Norway they interpreted the 
book as expressing sentiments against the European Union, which is not 
what I had in mind originally. But there are in it also lots of descriptions of 
various happenings and of peoples’ feelings. So far I have not come to write 
anything in the stream of consciousness style, as many Finnish writers do. 


KK: What book are you referring to? 


KP: Well, the book in question is a detective story named 256 Collaza. It 
has to do with the arrival of some people out of town who want to lease a 
district in order to turn it into a tourist attraction. The county politicians 
thought of it as a good idea, but then an dnkyrd® shows up who spoils the 


8. A Finnish word for a rebellious person. 
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whole thing. Ankyra is rebellious kind of a person, one who stands in 
opposition to something. In that book they organized a reindeer demon- 
stration. In the book there is also a son of a local politician who came to 
confuse things and was blackmailing his own father. I do not have many 
books without a clear outline. The reason why I write is because I feel 
compelled to do so. Certain things begin to surface and start preoccupying 
me so that I have to write about them. 


KK: Can you discuss your short story collection, The Two Headed Woman? 


KP: The Two Headed Woman isa short story collection consisting of fifteen 
different stories about women, young and old. As far as I can remember, 
most of them are women with disappointments in life. There are women 
with different backgrounds. I have to start with the last one because it came 
to my mind first; an old woman is praying, hoping for a long life for her 
children and grandchildren. She recalls her husband and how she was 
forced to marry without being in love. So you have these kinds of stories, 
tame ones, as compared to the other stories where I also deal with sexuality. 
In one story a young girl is waiting for her boy friend. The boy has been 
insisting on going to bed with her. The girl is very much afraid because her 
mother has not told her anything about sex. Then there is a story about 
spouse swapping. The title story of The Two Headed Woman is about a case 
of schizophrenia. The father, a peasant farmer gets mad and shoves her 
daughter when she is only a child into a barn for a whole day in order for 
her not to sin. That is when she finds out that she has started growing 
another head. At school she finds herself to be very ugly, with a hooked 
nose. She is afraid of going to the bathroom and once she soils her pants 
and the mistress of the boarding school washes her off with cold water. That 
is when the other head grows — the fair, blue-eyed head. That is the kind 
of story it 1s. 


KK: Does the book contain an analysis of cultural stereotypes? 
KP: Yes. 


KK: It addresses the schizophrenia or “ethnostress” that results when one 
feels trapped between two cultures? 


KP: That’s it. It is not an orthodox medical description. The woman is in 
a mental institution when telling her story. Then she marries and starts to 
speak Finnish to her children. Gradually she meets a new man and gets rid 
of the first one. Then she notices that her own head has started to grow... 
This is a short story about a woman’s life between two cultures. She does 
not know whether to be a Sami or a Finn. She is being pulled by the two 
forces in two opposite directions. 
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KK: I hope the book gets translated. All this reminds me of the mainstream 
Western world’s dichotomous ideas about black and white. I am thinking 
of the negative connotations many people have with blackness, and the fact 
the colour white is often associated with things that are good, pure, and 
beautiful. The Western world also tends to associate beauty with the slim, 
fair, passive princess type. All this is bound to affect a young woman’s 
identity. As I have noticed in my research, in dominant Western stories 
beauty, youth, innocence, virtue, diligence, obedience and passivity are 
portrayed as a girl’s most valuable asset, rewarded with marriage and “the 
life lasting happily ever after.” Brave, lucky and active boys win the princess 
who invariably welcomes being the trophy or some kind of a reward. The 
tales generally promoted and loved by the Hollywood or Disney industry 
also equate age, ability, autonomy, solitary living and dark skin in women 
with evil or undesirability and they promote in subtle ways victim and 
mother-blaming. Witches, evil stepmothers and feminists have many 
things in common; they are warnings to what women are perceived as, if 
they do not conform to the patriarchal script of an ideal woman. Hence 
“feminist” is today perceived as a kind of “f’ word, ensuring that many 
closet feminists refuse to identify with feminism. Witches are the “ec-cen- 
tric”, “un-digestible” women who have literally flown out of the womanly 
sphere, who present options within patriarchy. 


KP: I think that here in Samiland the situation changed dramatically after 
the Second World War and the years of exile. That is when the Sami 
internalized such concepts of beauty and began to apply them even amongst 
themselves. At school they would call children of my family Chinese and I 
once heard another Sami woman call another one a bantu negro. Dark and 
short women were no longer beautiful but blond ones, you still hear that 
from Sami men, I have myself heard it. 


KK: There has been much debate about the fact that fairy tales are far from 
innocent as tools of acculturation, socialization. The proof is that fairytales 
tend to equate, subliminally, a desirable woman with dependency, gullibil- 
ity and helplessness and the non-desirable woman with knowledge, skills, 
independence, darkness and ugliness. These are really strong messages 
which probably have not been analysed at school. I think one should step 
in and interfere with this process of childhood indoctrination, do some- 


thing about the fact that these negative messages are being sent out to kids 
in their childhood. 


KP: Yes, one should intervene but no intervention has happened. 


KK: In North America attempts have been made to deal with the fact that 
in many ethnocentric children’s stories authors depict predominantly 
white and fair characters, i.e., only the mainstream population is repre- 
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sented. The ethnic diversity and multiculturalism of Canada should be 
represented also in children’s tales. Is there any such consciousness-raising 
happening in Finland? 


KP: I think in Finland they have their backs turned against this direction, 
they face south or west. A few Sami fairytales have already been translated 
into Finnish and some teachers in Southern Finland wish to straighten out 
some notions now and then and to show off some flesh-and-blood Lapp 
writers to children. But they do live here in a sort of innocent indifference. 
In Sami stories in all likelihood, there is no such opposition between male 
and female witches. I have never heard a Sami man call an old woman a 
witch, but they sure call them all kinds of other names. Western fairytales 
about witches are their own chapter, and there sure was a conflict when we 
read about Cinderella and others, and could never identify with these fairy 
characters. Perhaps we were forced instead to identify (in silence, and 
feeling shame, without admitting it to anyone) with those ugly trolls, who 
lived in caves and were so dirty. But, the religion book said that God does 
welcome to his kingdom the most miserable... 


KK: Have the textbooks for Sami children or the ones they have to study 
been adapted to Sami culture? 


KP: They are working on it, but much remains to be done. The work has 
only just begun. But new text books made by the Sami are coming out all 
the time. 


KK: Are the Finnish textbooks the same throughout the country? Do they 
have the same pictures and everything? 


KP: Of course they are. I did some substitute teaching in the first grade 
once. During the biology class, I was to talk about nettles. Below the picture, 
there were the words, “Nettles grow in every corner.” The text book was in 
Finnish, the exercise book in Sami. We do not have a single nettle growing 
at this latitude. It was a Finnish book. 


KK: One would think that all this would gradually change. Have the 
attitudes not begun to change? 


KP: That is something the Sami have to do for themselves. Nobody will do 
it for us. 


KK: Have there been any discussions about racism in Finland, and how it 
affects the Sami? I have in mind particularly unconscious and hidden forms 
of racism that are not quite as self-evident as polluting Sami peoples’ rivers 
or some racist guy beating up a Sami and so on. Have there been discussions 
about institutionalized, systemic racism, and the hidden racism that is 
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transmitted through television and advertisements? These sorts of things 
are really being addressed in Canada now. 


KP: We have been discussing it a lot. On TV there is a programme where 
Kalliola and Jukka-Pekka Petelius playact the role of our men ... with 
hooded jackets. They have put soot on their faces and they are running 
around pretending to be Samis. Then they are always running off to have 
fun and drink booze. Now that is a good example. Then in songs there are 
a lot, maybe not a lot, there are a few in which they make fun of the Samis. 
And you always hear it when people talk. Something that sounds harmless. 
To give you an example, in Lahti in a writers’ meeting at Mukkula, a woman 
said to me when I had to know what time the train leaves in the morning 
for Helsinki; “I will take care of the matter.” She phones and says “I will 
make the phone call so that the nature child does not have to do it.” So you 
hear these sorts of apparently innocent remarks... 


KK: That was said in all seriousness and not as a joke? 
KP: She was serious. 


KK: I guess that is an example of the patronizing attitudes that Canadian 
Native people also abhor, that one has to help these poor “Laplanders?”® 


KP: Yes, one has to help the poor “Laplanders,” otherwise they do not find 
their way in the world. That woman did not come to think of the fact that 
I had arrived in Lahti without her help. There are many Finns that come 
by here, and you hear a lot of insinuations like that among the tourists. They 
find them funny, but they are really hidden forms of racism. You can find 
it also in many marriages, hidden inside the four walls, when one is a Finn 
and the other one a Sami, it surfaces every now and then. 


KK: In what form for example? 


KP: Disdainful ways of talking. In a crisis situation for example you do 
often meet with invisible racism. 


KK: As is the case with Native Canadian women, a Sami woman is subject 
to many different forms of oppression? A woman from the majority culture 
confronts only hetero/sexism, ageism, ablism or class differences but not 


9. The word “Laplanders” is itself problematic, particularly in the 1990s for it now refers to 
all inhabitants of Lapland, the Finnish province, and not just to the Indigenous Sami. 
There is a great deal of confusion among Finnish people as to the difference between the 
designations “Sami” and “Lapp,” which has helped to blur the ethnic differences. The 
Sami wish to be called “Sami” and not “Lapps” or “Laplanders.” 
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necessarily racism. I suppose there are many different levels and many 
different “isms” that may predispose a Sami woman to discrimination? 


KP: That is right, and then many Sami women who look Sami suffer from 
an inferiority complex. 


KK: As a form of internalized racism ? 


KP: That’s it, an internalized racism which is apparent also in that Sami 
women trample even on each other. When you feel low, another person 
should feel even lower. But then I don’t know how much fun those Sami 
men do have with wives from the outside. A woman from the mainstream 
society is as capable of being oppressive as the mainstream male. 


KK: While discussing your Two Headed Woman I wanted to ask you also 
about your attitudes towards feminism. There have been a lot of debates in 
North America about the great illusion of a universal sisterhood. When 
looked at closely, it has turned out to conceal the concerns and priorities of 
mainly white middle-class feminists, the relatively privileged women who 
have been silencing in different ways women of colour, Native women and 
other marginalised women. The feminist movement has come to be equated 
with the white middle class, resulting in a lot of acrimony in the feminist 
circles. At the moment attitudes are undergoing a great change. How 1s this 
in the Nordic countries? Has feminism been very ethnocentric? Have the 
Sami issues for instance been addressed? 


KP: The Sami have their own women’s organization, Sdrahkkd, in which 
the Norwegian Sami women in particular have a strong position. On the 
Finnish side, the Sami women’s movement has not really become as strong 
and popular. I do not know why. The Sami women have founded their 
organizations themselves. Last year the Sami women met at Karasjoki, 
Norway and there has been much international networking. In our society 
we can see how women want to be and in fact succeed in being elected as 
politicians. The Sami women have run for office and in fact have been 
elected to work also at Karasjoki County. In Norway there is an Equity Law. 
There they do employ women in equal numbers to men, and this is also 
reflected in the Sami issues. Here in Finland it 1s quite rare. But nowadays 
almost all chairs of the Sami organizations are women. 


KK: How is the co-operation between Finnish feminists and the Sami? Is 
there any form of organized solidarity? 


KP: None at all. They have not contacted us here. 


KK: Haven’t there been any discussions about Sami and Finnish feminist 
dialogues? Are there tensions between them? 
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KP: There has not been any contact at all. 


KK: I got the impression that the women’s studies programmes offered in 
the North do not contain material on the Sami women in their curricula. 


KP: That is right, they do not include anything. Only once have academic 
women invited me to Helsinki to give a talk. That is the extent of the 
contact. 


KK: I heard that the Nordic Forum which is about to be organized has also 
representatives from Sdrahkkd. But I also heard from Sami sources that in 
a huge conference the Sami questions risk being drowned out, which is not 
necessarily useful for Sami women. I do not know really what is happening 
in this field. That is why I am posing these questions and trying to get a 
better grasp of the issues. It seems to me that in Finland feminism is 
developing along different lines from what is going on in North America: 
if the teaching material dealing with women’s studies does not cover a wide 
range of women’s groups students will protest, quite justifiably. In Canada 
many feel that lectures on women’s history or women’s literature for 
example have to start with Native women. It is no longer acceptable to begin 
“herstory” at the period after Columbus, at the moment of Contact, as the 
“beginning” of history. 


KP: Maybe this kind of awareness has made its way to Norway before 
Finland. To return to my attitude regarding feminism: it is sure that a man 
thinks like a man. But how he thinks, it is up to science to show that. It is 
not an inferior way of thinking even though many times it would seem so. 
Men have something like a male institution where they play and oppress 
women and they are always present everywhere. When you watch the news 
you see powerful hotshots. And in all governments there are powerful 
males, but only a few women. The male-dominated institutions work 
invisibly and sometimes without words. The army is a great place for the 
creation of this kind of an invisible institution for men. Men show remark- 
able solidarity with each other when dealing with a woman: some men do 
not dare or are embarrassed, or don’t want to approach a married woman, 
not even to talk to her — I have myself experienced this and have been 
annoyed about my marital status. My husband doesn’t care with whom I 
converse. But the others, the other men do. That is what annoys me. I have 
also experienced that when I start intellectual discussions with men, they 
flatten them out, turn them into a joke or they insinuate that I desire them 
in some ambivalent way, or they simply put an end to the discussion. The 
contempt men feel towards women can be seen anywhere and any time, in 
small sentences, looks and in their general attitudes towards women. On 
the other hand women are annoying in that they compete over men. Women 
can get along fine but even one man can break the harmony. 
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KK: Isn’t this why we need feminists and politicians so that we can respond 
and react to the existence of these kinds of male institutions? 


KP: Of course we need the other perspective. Many times I think to myself, 
when watching middle-aged men in meetings — and at times when a good 
acquaintance is next to me I even say it: “Those men are the ones who 
spoiled the world.” 


KK: We were discussing the differences between Sami female and male 
authors. Are there differences in content, in viewpoints and in style? Is this 
something that can be influenced by gender? Have you had time to think 
about something like this? 


KP: It is clear that gender matters. I am not Eeva Joenpelto who says that 
she does not want to be called a woman author. It cannot be denied that 
because of the two sexes two different points of view do exist. They talk 
from within their “institutions,” whether they are its prisoner, slave or 
whether they preside over it. They take their values from within them. He 
cannot take our viewpoint because he does not do the same chores we do. 
He cannot give birth, but maybe after three or four generations he starts to 
look at the world from women’s perspective. Women are always anyway 
oppressed. There are few women in the world who have not been oppressed. 
Even though they might have leading positions, they have their own history 
of oppression. It affects their thinking. 


KK: Can gender be reflected in their choice of a particular style of writing? 
In the use of adjectives, verbs, forming sentence structures, can the female 
perspective be seen in these? 


KP: Men do for sure express themselves in a language that is much harder, 
a lot of swearing in their literature. They even write obscene things. 
Women’s language is characterized by more doubt, searching and feeling 
because of their social location. The Sami male authors write a lot about 
reindeer, sexuality, society, and so on — women write, to a great extent, 
fairy tales and poetry. 


KK: Men’s language is more self-assured? 


KP: Yes, it has more confidence. Men tend to look at things from the outside 
and that is what changes their language. 


KK: Where does that confidence come from? Is it fool’s assurance, a 
macho’s confidence? Have you thought of it? 


KP: The self-confidence of the Sami men is based on Christianity, which 
has irrevocably affected our society. Laestadius himself was a man as were 
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all of the disciples that followed him. Even though they say that Laestadius 
received his faith through a Sami woman it does not show in his sermons. 
On the other hand, the laws of the mainstream society are biassed in favour 
of men and of course there exist the unwritten laws of men. The Sami men 
have not been able to stay outside of them. Men throughout the Nordic 
countries favour men in governments, as grant recipients, as publishers. 
Sami women will be second best in this respect too. Regarding male authors, 
they have brothers in the government. Emotional support is available to 
them, as well. 


KK: How do you take the criticism given to you by the mainstream society? 
And what has in general been said about your books, good or bad? 


KP: They have said that people in my books do not have an inner life. In 
my books there is none of that so-called stream of consciousness that you 
are supposed to find in books. Many times my books have been criticized 
also from the structural point of view. Some critics think that I only repeat 
the Sami problems in my books. Vowaa Minun Poront was the first one to 
get a more favourable response. Before publishing this one, I have written 
stage and radio plays in Finnish. 


KK: How do you take to the criticism that, supposedly, your books do not 
express a life of the soul? 


KP: At least I had an inner life when I wrote them. It is a different matter 
whether or not it got transmitted in them. I don’t believe that the inner life 
is absent from them. In everything a human being does, the inner life, soul, 
must be involved. We cannot leave our soul by a tree trunk and go to herd 
reindeer without a soul. 


KK: Would that be an example of how the critical response is based on 
mainstream norms, which fail to grasp the specificity of Sami literature? 


KP: There is that over-emphasis on spirituality. There has to be so much 
spiritual inner life. 


KK: Expressions of the Sublime deriving from Christianity? What about 
the Sami critics? The critical voices of the Sami? 


KP: The critical voices of the Sami. What might they well be? It is difficult 
to respond to that all of sudden. The Sami do not review my work, they 
overlook it. 


KK: They do not discuss it? 
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KP: At least not in public. As to what remains to be improved in Sami 
literature? They should write less about the best nation in the world entitled 
the Sami and describe more their real life. Our writers should study the old 
Sami life and religion more and they should dare to write about themselves 
and how efforts were made to destroy them. I would expect criticism against 
the colonialism of the church and an honest approach with a view to 
considering its role in dividing the Sami nation and causing its fragmented 
modern status. What is more, I would expect a detached but merciless 
criticism of Laestadius. The influence of Laestadius can for sure be seen in 
our literature, almost everybody has been influenced by him. It is evident 
in a mood of fierce dualism and talk of the extreme opposite, a woman is 
made into a sinner. A woman is made into something else and a man is made 
into a drunken fool. The fact is that they cannot see human value in the 
characters. And then of course there are books that deal within the religion. 
And then there is a book in which an active Sami female politician is a 
drunkard and a slut. On top of it, the book is written by a woman. These 
kinds of unfathomable female characters were spawned through the influ- 
ence of Laestadius. 


KK: To return to our discussions about the attitudes towards female values, 
the so-called instinctive dream knowledge. Has there been any discussion 
about it in Sami literature? 


KP: There has been much discussion about it both in literature and in 
general. In meetings people start to talk about ghosts and dreams. What 
anyone has seen and where, things which do not exist. That is a living 
heritage and tradition. There is a saying “the one who believes in his/her 
dreams is afraid of his/her shadow,” it is a Christian saying. And one is not 
supposed to be afraid of witches. Intuitive dream knowledge is an exciting 
thing. When I was writing for instance long novels, many times I had the 
feeling that I had experienced these things myself, even though in reality I 
had not been in the fells with the reindeer. I then remembered research 
done about genetic trans-individual memory, stored in the cells. I do not 
know if this is something that Sami women are more sensitive to than Sami 
men, but it is a fact. | am prepared to believe that a mother transmits to her 
children a lot more knowledge solely because men are often away from 
home. Daughters are closer to mothers than sons, because if the fathers do 
not make tough men out of their sons, the school institution will do it, 
maybe already the daycare institution. 


KK: What do you think about this type of a “dialogue”? Do you think it 
can help bring out the Sami perspective when published? 
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KP: Well, if two people who are strangers to each other sit down and one 
tries to explain who the other one is, I doubt anything comes of that. I 
believe that colonialism has taught the Sami to be on their guards. You 
cannot tell a stranger more than a little portion. The representatives of small 
people have experienced that if you talk about the outsiders’ oppression, 
the outside police, minister, the whole community will punish you severely. 
The person asking too many questions may be a traitor. I have myself 
spoken with many Samis on anything whatsoever, but if I have with me 
paper and a tape recorder, the person is likely to only address the positive 
aspects of the outsiders. It is good to keep this in mind when doing research 
on minority people. First you have to get acquainted, only afterwards can 
you get fairly straight answers. 


KK: Why do you think so many Sami writers and artists are to be found 
here in Utsjoki in the Teno river valley? You could call the Teno river valley 
a sort of cradle of the Sami culture? 


KP: The village of Outakoski is one of the last purely Sami language 
districts in Finland. Before roads were built, the boundary between Norway 
and Finland was not a limiting factor; people travelled along the shared 
Teno river on both sides of the border. People had one common language, 
the Sami language, because on the Norwegian side they did not know 
Finnish and on Finnish side they did not know Norwegian. There was a 
lot of storytelling happening then, even though the sect of Laestadius tried 
to suffocate storytelling just as it forbade the use of silks and risku*® and 
yoiking. According to Laestadius, the fallen angel whom God drove away 
yoiked like a Laplander before he was changed into a devil. 


KK: We were talking about how Sami concepts of art differ from Western 
concepts of art. The Western world has, I suppose, erected those famous 
boundaries also between story and history, art history and literature, high 
and low culture, arts and crafts vs. “fine arts” and so on? 


KP: We have of course among the Sami so-called pure artists as well as 
actors and other types of artists. But these so-called writers have one 
common denominator with artists — they meet at the same meetings, as do 
politicians. We have among us many people with multiple talents and 
knowledge. They write, draw and yoik. In fact, it is not appropriate to draw 
such boundaries since a human being forms a whole. If only as children we 
could learn everything instead of being made to specialize in one thing. 
When a person takes a speciality in one and only one field, she becomes 
knowledgeable only in that even though she might have become well- 


10. A Sami word referring to a silver broach. 
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rounded in many areas. Life is a form of art. And one’s lifestyle is part of 
that art. 


KK: I would also like to talk about ancient sex/gender systems among the 
Sami. For instance Louise Backman has written that in Sami culture (and 
among Finno-Ugric groups in general) women who had their periods were 
held to embody dangerous powers (dangerous even to themselves) and that 
their powers were considered potentially harmful during sacred ceremo- 
nies.!’ For instance, during menstruation women were not allowed to go 
near fishing men or drums. It was believed that women would be a threat 
to the fishing luck. These women were not allowed to go near certain holy 
lakes, for example. This also applied among the Finns, and Finno-Ugric 
peoples in general. 


KP: I would think that the things that were forbidden ancient Sami women 
had something to do with their survival. But as to the reason why menstrua- 
tion is considered impure in many religions, I don’t know what the reason 
may be. One should research it more because modern people pick up bits 
of knowledge somewhere and start to deal with them according to their 
limited knowledge and understanding. If the researchers had the daring to 
cross historical boundaries without being afraid of what they might find 
there, the explanations about the world might be different. 


KK: What is Sami women’s attitude towards this? Are there any remnants 
about this kind of thinking? — women threatening fishing luck etc. 


KP: I have not noticed any such thinking, except with religious Christian 
men; they have such huge prejudices regarding women. I wonder whether 
we have any pagan men left any more? But that is another question. I have 
not heard this kind of talk among the Sami. 


KK: The dichotomies nature—culture, good—bad, primitive—civilized that 
derive from Christian hierarchical thought — has their influence remained 
a strong force in Sami culture? 


KP: Christianity has influenced Sami culture for so long that it has re- 
mained an integral part of Sami life. It cannot be erased. 


KK: Thank you for your views. 


KP: You are welcome. 


11. Louise Backman. 1982. Female — divine and human: a study of the position of the woman in 
religion and society in Northern Eurasia. The Hunters. Ake Hultkrantz and Ornulv Vorren, 
eds. (Troms¢: Universitetsforlaget) 143-162. 
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The Two-Headed Woman 
(Extract)" 


Eira, where are you? Come back, don’t leave me! Where have you taken 
Eira? Eira, Eira-aa! 

I am going to break down all your walls, Iam going to smash them! I have 
to get to Eira’s immediately, now! Don’t you hear me? To Hell with your 
locked doors, to hell with you all who sent me here and robbed me of my Eira! 

Mirror! Where is a mirror? Bring me a mirror so that I can know which 
one I am, Eira or Aira? Quick, bring me a mirror! 

Why are you there, you ugly, stupid failure, Aira? Go away, go away! I 
cannot stand seeing you, with your red eyes and unkempt hair. Go away, 
get away from me! Ei-ra! 

I am going to break all your mirrors, all of them! That’s how, let them 
break into pieces in a corner, that’s how! 

Ei-ra! Come back, I beg you. I cannot live without you, I am going to die, 
to die, to die. 

kk 


I was six years old when I started to grow my second head. 

It was summer, a sweet sunny day. I lay alone in a dark shed while a 
pillow grew wet from my tears that were pouring in streams from my eyes. 
And even though I tried to bite my teeth and stop crying, streams and more 
streams of tears flowed out onto the pillow. 

I was left alone in the world... all alone. I was now an orphan without 
security and without anybody to trust any more. I heard my mother talking 
to my sister, my father had gone fishing with my brother. Only I had 
nobody, nobody to talk to and to play with. 

Oh, how joyous and nice the world would have been, but I did not belong 
there. And never again would I belong. 

And yet, all I had done was to hug my neighbour, Eero, and only once 
had I pressed my lips on his cheek. And Eero had pressed me against himself 
and laughed. 

kkk 
- I kissed Eero, I proclaimed in a clear voice. 
Silence settled around the dining table. I saw how the adults glanced at each 
other. At last father cleared his throat. 


12. Team translated from the Sami language short story collection, Guovtteoaivvat nisu 
(Utsjoki: Gielas 1989). 
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- What did you say? You have kissed Eero? 

I was frightened by his voice. It was hard and cold. I forced myself to look 
at him and answered: 

- Yes, it was fun. 

- Did you say it was fun? father roared. Don’t you understand that 
children cannot talk like that, not even think like that? Aren’t you ashamed 
at alle 

- But you and mother also... I tried. 

- What about us? Father asked, and looked at me with piercing ugly eyes. 

- Well um... I answered but did not dare add that I had seen father hug 
mother and also touch her breasts. 

- Aira, go to the shed, shame on you, father said. And do not come back 
until you are given permission. Think carefully about what you have said! 

Tears started to flow onto my plate, I could not swallow my food any 
more. 

“Tet the child eat,” mother said. “There is no need for you to roar like 
that.” 

But I ran out into the shed like I was told. I crawled inside the tent we 
kept indoors and became an orphan. 

I lay the whole day in the shed and did not let my mother in, even though 
she came to call on me from behind the door. I did not even let my 
grandmother in. At long last I fell asleep amidst my tears. It was evening 
when I woke up. I embraced myself with both arms. That was when I had 
a feeling that a small lump had appeared on my left shoulder. I felt it. It was 
round like a head. 

I realized that Eira had started to grow. 

- Eira, I whispered. It is good you came. From this day on you have to 
be my best friend, right? You have to help me. When I am crying, you 
cannot cry. When I am small and helpless, you have to be big and strong. 
When I am sad, you must laugh and console me. Can we agree on this, Eira? 

Eira did not answer because she had not yet learned how to speak. I 
caressed her and smiled. I was not an orphan any more. I fell asleep again 
and it was only in the morning that I left the shed. 

Eira was growing very slowly and I was afraid that she would never be 
big enough that I could get some security from her. In any case, every day 
when I was alone I talked to her. 


x*x* 


Once the teacher made a big fuss because I could not repeat the word 
“pencil,” I kept saying “penzil, penzil.” That was when Eira whispered into 


my ear: Ask your teacher whether she can say, “Cieza videga Culbme cizaz- 
il d. 9913 
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The teacher’s blush covered her ears. She took me by my neck and 
pushed me into a corner. 

“Oh, so you are into uttering obscenities! Shame on you! Stand there 
until the class is over!” 

The teacher threatened to tell the school board if I used obscene words 
again during her class. She gave a long sermon on how we have to use the 
official language, the language she knew: Finnish. She considered every- 
thing else to be naughty talk. 

The poor teacher! She made a mistake when she started to lay down the 
law and told us we were not allowed to speak the Sami language, because it 
was not until this incident that we started to come up with jokes dealing 
with the ¢, n or Z sounds in Sami in order to infuriate her. Me in particular, 
I was witty when it came to that. I had caught up to Sammol’s level, we had 
the reputation of being naughty brats with only the exception that Sammol 
used his fists against those who were smaller than him, whereas I did not. 


xx 


Oh, how proud and content Ammon was when he could show off to the 
others his beautiful Eira! He was boasting about his wife being a wonderful 
cook and an excellent mother. That was because Eira never quarrelled but 
did everything that Ammon hoped for. Eira forgave him when he crawled 
home with a hangover in the morning. She laughed from the bottom of her 
heart when he boasted to his companions how much fun they had in bed. 
Eira was happy with everything and did not think about anything else. 


kk 


But I, poor Aira, I started to look over Eira’s head towards the hills and 
sorrow kept growing in my heart. I started getting tired of Eiraand Ammon, 
I got tired of their demands to be a wife who is always home, forever 
handling dirty diapers and feeding children. This is what happened even 
though I remembered that being a wife had been a woman’s lot from time 
immemorial and would continue to be from here on. 

All of my thoughts were stupid. They did not fit in with the family life 
and society. My voice started to be drowned out and soon it was only a 
whimper which could not even reach Eira’s ears. 

I let Eira fuss because I was tired of always opposing her and having to 
prove myself. I started to believe that that was how things ought to be. And 
I would still believe so had I not met a man who did not care either for the 
beautiful looks of Eira or for her social skills. 


xxx 


13. Sami for “seven fives knotted little bird,” which is a Sami tongue-twister. 
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I, poor Aira, started to cast looks behind Eira towards a man because 
there was something in his being that attracted me. His wise, observant and 
warm eyes were not admiring Eira’s made-up eyes and they did not look at 
her slender figure. The man was looking all the time into Eira’s eyes and 
wrinkles appeared on his forehead when he was weighing up Eira’s talk. His 
long fingers were playing with a matchbox when he asked: 

- What colour eyes do you actually have? When you look at me it seems 
your eyes are blue but when you glance at Else they seem brown. You also 
have two voices, one clear and high, the other one low and deep. 

- What are you talking about? Eira got nervous and swiftly lit a new 
cigarette. Her well-polished outer shell started to crack. She turned towards 
Else and started to talk nonsense in order to maintain her composure. But 
Eira was not successful because I, Aira, lifted up my head and looked at 
Esko. 


xk*x 


That day, Eira, you let me down. 

Why didn’t you blink your long artificial eyelashes as usual and laugh at 
Esko’s stories? Why didn’t you wave your hand and start explaining some- 
thing as you have a habit of doing? What happened to your powers? Or was 
it that my own powers were growing? 

At what point would they have started to grow? Who would have fed it? 
Nobody cared what I was thinking, about my identity, my deeds, about 
myself overall. My weariness and boredom with life must be the causes that 
wore out and silenced you, Eira. There must be something hidden in me 
that I didn’t know anything about before. Or was that brave man behind it, 
after all? 

After that day I started to be afraid for I was losing you, Eira. With you, 
I could lose Ammon’s love. With you, I would lose my patience. I often 
dreamt about a tall black fence against which I stood. Somebody threatened 
me with a knife behind my back and every time the stalker was a different 
person, never once the same one. 

The harsh memories of my childhood came back to me. Suddenly I was 
like Sofe, the shyest pupil of our class, I cowered by the fence and held my 
head protectively, afraid of fists. I thought I heard my father give a sermon 
about how I kissed our neighbour Eero. A whip was poking out from the 
bedroom door, the same whip with which father often hit his little girl’s 
fanny. The whip was inquiring and demanding that I answer whether I was 
still going to kiss my neighbour Eero? The whip had my father’s voice but 
at times it changed into my teacher’s voice or Ammon’s voice. 
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All situations were 
occasions for stories 


Kaarina Kailo: KK 
Kerttu Vuolab: KV 


KK: Can you begin by telling us what you have written and for which kind 
of readership in particular? 


KV: So far I have written two children’s books and now I am writing a book 
for young people that is meant also for adults. 


KK: Have any of them been translated into Finnish so that others except 
the Sami could read them? 


KV: No, none really. Maybe I can mention Veli-Pekka Lehtola’s translation 
of my poem My Mother Rock, on a record by Mari Boine Persen, Gula Gula, 
and some short stories have appeared. 


1. The conversation between Kerttu Vuolab and Kaarina Kailo took place at Outakoski, 
Sdpmi on August 5th, 1993. 
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KK: Is the content meant to speak to all readers in general or have you 
written your texts mainly with the Sami in mind? Are they so closely 
connected with Sami culture that one has to be familiar with it? 


KV: The closer you come to yourself the more general it is. Take for example 
the poem, My Mother Rock. I have written it for my mother and at the same 
time to all women of the world. Veli-Pekka Lehtola has translated it very 
beautifully. You can undoubtedly find it in some magazine but here is a 
rough translation: “My mother, you are a rock and a sea and a heaven, as 
hard, flowing and light as they. Throughout time you were oppressed and 
silent, but life itself defended you and made you stand on your feet. Have 
trust, You, my flower. My mother tongue in me echoes in your words and 
I understand words, they ring, I hear you in me. You are not a prisoner, nor 
a servant, nor a mender of holes. Even you are allowed to have solace when 
so much has been demanded of you. They try to consider you inferior 
because they know that you are right. They try to cover their errors and lies. 
Their lies and injustices they try to cover up and conceal. You are a granny, 
you are a Sister, you are a woman. They are scared of you because life is on 
your side, so fly, you are also a bird.” 


KK: Yes, that is very uplifting... On the same note, what is your attitude 
towards feminism? Do you consider yourself to be a feminist? 


KV: I cannot think in those terms. Of course, because I have been brought 
up by my mother, and what my own life has taught me, maybe in that 
fashion I am only the result of my own life. Of course I have had a particular 
— how would I say it — family experience: My father was in the war and 
after that he turned to Christianity. He became a macho man many times 
over. 


KK: Could you say something about the position of Sami women in 
general? What differences have you noticed when compared for instance 
with Swedish, Finnish or Norwegian women? 


KV: I can never think in general terms. I think that many problems are 
compounded in the case of girls and women. Girls must both behave in an 
obedient way and at the same time excel at school and everywhere else. In 
our family it is clearly visible in that the boys continue in the traditional 
ways and we girls had to find our bread somewhere else. For us girls the 
world is not ready-made. My oldest brother is a reindeer herder and a 
carpenter, the younger one continues to take care of our homestead. He has 
some cattle, land and reindeer. I do not mean to say that they received 
anything free, but still myself and our Kaarina, we set out into the world 
empty-handed to get our bread and butter. 


Kerttu Vuolab 


KK: What else have you done other than writing? You have edited a 
children’s magazine? 


KV: Yes, recently I have had to take on jobs to earn money. Before that I 
was a teacher for a couple of years. Prior to that my husband supported me 
for a long time while I made drawings and wrote. It took me eight years to 
get my degree, meanwhile I went through three bankruptcies. Before that, 
for a couple of years, I was in charge of an experiment headed by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. It took place here in Utsjoki and that was an 
experiment to do with the teaching in Sami of Sami culture, aimed at 
pre-school children. I wrote a report on what kind of play and teaching 
material, what kind of curricula and resources, action plan and other related 
things the children would need. In Utsjoki it was quite obvious that the 
city’s daycare was like daycare from the centre of Helsinki, just off 
Hakaniemi square. It was completely like a “UFO”, completely out of place. 
First of all the adults who were involved in the work did not consider it to 
be work because it did not seem to make any sense and secondly it did not 
fit into its surroundings. We felt with the workers there that this was a great 
injustice towards the children. This was a Finnish daycare that pretended 
to offer something to children in the Sami language. The children were 
exposed to the Sami language for two hours out of the 40-hour daycare week. 
That was deception to the fullest degree and it could not but create the 
feeling of inferiority among the Sami children. For instance at the daycare 
when they had activity time for two hours, all the tables and chairs had been 
planned ergonomically to be the right height for the children. But when it 
was time to have a Sami language activity the children had to sit uncom- 
fortably in some youth community halls, their noses barely touching the 
end of the table. All this transmits the message to the children that learning 
the Sami language is secondary, that it is not important. At the same time 
they themselves tried to tell what fine systems they try to give the Sami. 
They try to justify their actions. 


KK: In North America there have recently been very heated debates about 
racism, also subtle and unconscious forms of racism towards minority 
groups. Do you have something to say about the dominant society’s treat- 
ment of the Sami? 


KV: In the book I am in the process of writing, for instance, examples of 
racism were so subtle that a single child would not have been able to get a 
handle on it (a child in particular since it escaped many adults’ notice). To 
think that in my generation, the parents of these children, their self-esteem, 
their feeling of self-worth and their knowledge of their mother tongue were 
destroyed. First, at the age of seven they were torn away, uprooted from 
their homes and taken to boarding schools far away. The children visited 
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their homes then only during Christmas and summer vacations after having 
been all the time speaking some other language than Sami, after having 
eaten other types of foods. All life and family ties had suddenly been frozen, 
and these things do have consequences. It took me a long time before I 
learned to eat the Finnish pea soup. I was playing with it for a long time 
before it started to taste like food. For a long time, the Finnish meat soup 
tasted only of salted water with a few vegetables and the odd rare occasional 
piece of meat. We Sami have quite a different idea about meat soup. Just 
consider the fundamental differences: food, clothing, language, family 
relations and that we were exposed to these influences all year round. Just 
to make comparisons with my grandmother or especially with my grandfa- 
ther who grew up from early childhood in nature, that is to understand and 
grasp where he lived and the great force that we are all a part of. If we cannot 
take the good from it, it can soon enough cause our death. Nature is so great 
and mighty in its power that we should not try to compete with it. We could 
easily lose our lives playing around with it. We were not brought up with 
this knowledge because we were forcefully removed from home and impris- 
oned within the four walls of a boarding school. There, they had a clock 
that told us when to eat, when to get dressed, when to wash up and when to 
do our homework. It was a totally different system and world view that we 
were forced to get rooted in. During that time we lost touch with the things 
that were happening at home. 


KK: To return to literature, do you have any particular literary models 
either in Sami literature or in world literature at large? 


KV: Grandpa and mother. I am a typical offshoot of the oral tradition. All 
the things that we were taught were through a story. My mother is a very 
good storyteller and my grandfather was almost an expert storyteller. This 
region is special when it comes to its master storytellers. For instance Eino’s 
(Guttorm) uncle was one of those who people would go to listen to. Quite 
often it was the men who would become famous as storytellers even though 
the women were the ones who were storytelling all the time. 


KK: What was the reason for this? 


KV: Women were at home with children, at cow barns and cooking in the 
kitchen. Our mother did not do anything without telling a story about it. 
When cutting up reindeer meat mother was telling stories, when cooking 
supper she was telling stories. While teaching us to milk the cows she was 
telling stories, when we went to collect hay from the fields again she was 
telling a story, when we were on our way to go fishing she was telling stories. 
All situations were occasions for stories, when collecting cloudberries there 
were stories. Most often the men were somewhere else and children were 
with women. Men were further away either reindeer herding or harvesting 
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grass. Children were not al- 
lowed to come near them 
then. When women were 
raking we were allowed to 
run and play about. It was 
certainly the women who 
did most of the storytelling 
for children. Men were spe- 
cial storytellers on festive 
occasions. They performed 
more to the guests. The way 
women told stories was 
much more intimate. Our 
grandfather had clearly two 
different storytelling 
styles. The way he told sto- 
ries was much colder and 
harder when there were 
male visitors. When we 
went to the woods, the two 
of us, I was his grandchild  4ya-Nilla, Reindeer Herder 
and he had quiteadifferent  0t0 by Marya Helander 
way with stories. 


KK: Have you detected differences in the way men and women write in 
contemporary literature, do Sami male and female writers have differences 
in style and content? 


KV: I do not know. I would not like to critique somebody else’s text. In a 
certain way there are some similar traits, when comparing Eino (Guttorm) 
and Kirsti (Paltto) who are related. Eino is much harder and represents the 
male storytelling tradition geared to male guests in which there is a ten- 
dency to impress with harder, for instance with vulgar, happenings or even 
with sexual allegories and such like. Women’s stories in comparison are 
closer to nature and people. The content has often much more depth. Men 
tell more stories that are event-related. Women’s stories are more about the 
meaning of life and how to survive. 


KK: Many Native American women (for instance Paula Gunn Allen) write 
that the difference between the themes of male and female writers lie in 
this: men are more concentrated on stories about death and events and wars. 
These tend to be things that are outside of oneself. Women, in contrast, 
tend to deal with issues of continuity, life and hope. Paula Gunn Allen has 
said for instance that women represent the continuity of the Indians. 
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Women are not buying all the stereotypes about the alleged impending 
extinction of the Indians. Women maintain that the Native people are not 
peoples on the verge of extinction. The male writers are quicker to adapt to 
mainstream ways of thinking. They likely benefit from male-oriented 
approaches and ways.’ 


KV: For instance when we were alone in the woods, me and grandpa, his 
stories were really stories to prepare me for life. When we were alone 
together with grandpa, because it was not an occasion for social storytelling 
but an exchange between generations, it was storytelling to teach me things. 
I remember one occasion when fishing with grandpa not far from here. I 
was five or six years old, I was not even at school yet, I was so small. I had 
been whining that they wake me up to collect the nets. I wanted to go fishing 
with them. I remember well grandfather’s story why whitefish and lax live 
in different places. It was also to teach how one has to catch whitefish and 
lax. Grandpa never told those kinds of stories among men. Or when guests 
dropped by for coffee when passing by he did not tell these kinds of stories. 
Usually they told us what had happened during reindeer herding trips. We 
were not allowed to tell ghost stories at home because our grandma was so 
religious. We went elsewhere to listen to them. Nor were we allowed to talk 
about Sami folk tale creatures at home but when we went with grandpa away 
from home and grandma was not close by that’s when I always asked: “what 
is a staalo,’ what is this and that?” Grandpa might well tell me some stories. 
Usually he did not answer directly to my direct questions but told a story 
instead. My father was a preacher and grandma was a deeply religious 
person. Grandma actually belonged to the so-called fundamentalist 
Laestadian sect. My father had his very own sect of Laestadianism that was 
not affiliated with anything. 


KK: The way the Sami view women is no doubt coloured by Christian 
beliefs, as is the case wherever Christianity prevails? It has propagated a 
hierarchical division of male and female roles based on pseudo-complemen- 
tarity, with the male as the dominant and active one and with the ideal 
woman as passive, obedient, good, humble. 


KV: That depends, those who are Christians, their view of women’s role 1s 
quite often close to Christianity’s views on that. I have met plenty of people 
whose role concepts are different, but that depends a lot on what kind of 
people they are. 


2. Paula Gunn Allen. 1986. The Sacred Hoop: Recovering the Feminine in American Indian 
Traditions (Boston: Beacon Press). 
3. A Sami mythical being common in Sami stories. 
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KK: Do you find there are differences between the Finns’ and the Sami’ 
views of women? 


KV: I cannot think about it in those terms because I am a Sami myself. Of 
course the kinds of living environment one knows has an impact. Our father 
left our family and mother brought us up by herself with the help of my 
grandparents. So my mother definitely had quite a different view of 
women’s roles than my mother’s sister even though they were from the same 
family. I have to admit that I admire my mother’s view of a woman. At the 
same time I do not respect very much my aunt’s view of women because it 
is based on settling for the role of a subordinate. My mother in contrast is 
a woman who does not fall down no matter what kind of a storm there is. 
She will find out how to navigate and how to protect herself. 


KK: Do you consider the Sami women to be stronger than for instance 
Finns or other Nordic women? Do these kinds of differences exist or are 
we dealing with unfounded stereotypes, even myths? 


KV: I have not been able to compare them. At most I have made compari- 
sons between my close relatives and I have noticed quite often that for those 
who have stuck to the generally accepted norms, well they adopt the view 
of women as being submissive. By contrast, those who have for their own 
reasons broken the norms (because they had become widowed, had stayed 
alone, had had a child on their own), they have often become much stronger 
persons, persons who think more. I think that perhaps 1f my father had not 
been the crummy person he was (abandoning me when I was thirteen) 
writing would maybe not have become what it is for me — I found some 
kind of a companion in writing; writing became my friend. 


KK: Do you plan what you write well in advance — do you seek to 
consciously transmit a particular world view? 


KV: I do make plans and I also have a world view. But I take my time with 
these works. I create very little by accident. All the work I finish, they 
certainly result from big plans. 


KK: Do you find Sami women write in a different way from other female 
writers? 


KV: I have not researched that either. There is so much variety among us 
all. I cannot really make such comparisons. 


KK: What do you consider to be the particular contribution of the Sami in 
the context of world literature? 


KV: It is this world of ours that we live in. Our nature where we live and 
the knowledge that is thousands of years old that exists in our language. It 
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is definitely an important heritage in the world, a deep wisdom which 
cannot be allowed to die. 


KK: You are linking it specifically with the importance of language, the 
Sami language? 


KV: And with the whole knowledge of nature that it contains. Just to 
consider the circumstances our people are living in; up to our days we have 
been a people without a state. The Sami are a very peaceful, non-violent 
people, that for instance is a valuable lesson for the world. That would be 
the first golden spoon I would give to the world as a gift from Sami culture. 
The fact that the Sami amongst many nations have been able to maintain 
their independence by virtue of the fact that they conceive of themselves as 
one part of the force in this nature of ours. In my mind it is such a valuable 
lesson in wisdom that without it humanity cannot survive. 


KK: Previously you were talking about the importance of language. Would 
you go into more detail how the Sami language is even today close to nature? 


KV: The Arctic nature is one example. How do we know in what direction 
the world’s climate will change, if it becomes much colder. In the Sami 
language there are plenty of recipes for survival. I do not mean to say that 
only the Sami language is important but that every language has something 
important from the point of view of human survival. I think that what 
technologically-minded people should understand is that what they have 
gained through rationalization etcetera, they have lost to the extent that a 
personal kind of a relationship with nature has been lost. People will throw 
up when they see how fishes are cleaned and still, one of the basic conditions 
of life is that one dies so that another can be given life. 


KK: Could you say something more about the vocabulary dealing with snow 
that differs from one language to another? 


KV: I think that the Sami language is one of the world’s richest languages 
as far as the vocabulary dealing with snow goes. And words are not acciden- 
tal but every word has been formed as a result of centuries of living 
knowledge. People have had the need to contact one another and tell each 
other how to behave in order not to freeze to death or die of thirst and so 
on. I am thinking especially of parents talking to their children. All the 
words have some kind of a life-affirming message of how to survive. It is 
such a valuable matter that I am not able to express it now suddenly in just 
a few words. 


KK: A language sure is extremely important. The ancient Finns, too, 
thought and understood the magic qualities of a word. Nowadays many 
people do not understand that a word has its own soul; they consider a word 
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to be nothing but a vehicle for a concept, the signified. But the signifier is 
as important, it has spirit. 


KV: I do not think that language as a separated, technical, grammatical 
phenomenon is important; what matters is when we take as an example two 
different attitudes towards language and knowledge: on the one hand there 
is a researcher who has read a hundred books during ten years and made 
some discoveries from them, on the other hand there is a person who has 
spent ten years in the woods and has found the same knowledge there. In 
my mind, the person, who has over a period of ten years experienced the 
cold and the wind, rain and sunshine knows the theory better because s/he 
has experienced it in his or her skin, s/he has known in every cell how 
important the knowledge is that exists out there. As to the other person for 
him or her, it was mere numbers, book chapters, some thoughts along those 
lines. The same is true with languages. I could write in Finnish since I speak 
Finnish fluently, but I do not wish to. I also command the English language 
to some extent, so why would I bother to write for four million Finns if I 
could write in English, if I wish to live this life on the basis of numbers. But 
that is not how I look at things. For instance the word, “thirst” which I have 
learnt to say in the Sami language, the word “goiku.” I have experienced it 
in my body at the very moment I learned the word. When I learnt it in 
Finnish or in English I learnt it in a book without having experienced the 
word “goku.” It was not a pressing need that made me learn it but intellect. 


They approach learning a foreign language like climbing a tree ass first. 
You learn first about the big systems and then the more you learn the 
language the more you learn about expressing feelings and subtleties. When 
learning your mother tongue you start with the most important: survival, 
hunger, thirst, having to piss. 


KK: What are your experiences as a Sami author? What difficulties have 
you experienced? 


KV: I do not know if there are any special difficulties. Imagine for instance 
if you yourself begin to write: you have studied for ten years within the 
Finnish school system and learned about different fields of knowledge. You 
have learned to express in your native tongue geographical words, mathe- 
matical words, words of English grammar. You have learned these through 
your mother tongue. You have learned words of crafts, words of home 
economics and words of sports through your mother tongue. I have not 
learnt them during my school years through my mother tongue but I have 
been taught many concepts through a foreign language. For instance my 
ability to read and write came through a foreign language. I consider myself 
to have been illiterate in my own mother tongue up to the age of twenty, 
even though our teacher at Outakoski read aloud and made us read litera- 
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ture in the Sami language. That was one important factor that made me into 
a writer. When you write in the Finnish language a word such as “roof” 
(Ratto) you just go ahead and write. You are not wondering whether it has 
one or two “t”s. When I am writing something in the Sami language, for 
instance “Cahci” I have to think whether it has a double “c” or not. I have 
to go to quite a different level with my language when trying to create a 
writing routine in my mother tongue. I have to check every word, I must 
think and ask around if something sounds strange. 


KK: What has been the attitude of Finnish readership towards Sami 
literature? 


KV: I have had so little to do with them. They have no knowledge but they 
are quite curious. Usually they do not even know that the Sami language is 
a language in its own right. Usually they think that it is one of the Finnish 
dialects. That is a very common misconception. 


KK: I wonder if any changes in attitudes have taken place towards the Sami 
in the cultural field? 


KV: In some respects there have been changes and in some other respects 
none. In many cases there is pure harmful misinformation which has merely 
reinforced negative attitudes. For instance on TV there were these Nun- 
nukka stories by Pirkka-Pekka Petelius.* The almighty power of the TV as 
an information media has done a lot of harm to the Sami; the Sami and Sami 
culture have been turned into a sort of joke that has then no other meaning 
or content. 


KK: They label and stereotype the Sami in a simplistic way? 


KV: The Sami were made into representations of drunken dirty fellows 
without any other desires in life except for drinking and making scenes. 
This could of course be true of one in a million or one in a thousand or even 
one in a hundred, but for sure it is not adequate to represent the whole Sam1 
culture. It is for sure a very very misleading representation. 


KK: What do you think of the view that the Finnish people are a people 
that are close to nature; are there differences between the Finns and the 
Sami since both are seen to be “nature people?” 


KV: Well, Finnish culture is already very industrialized and westernized. 
One should consider and remember that the Finns too have been robbed 
of a lot themselves. Many times I wonder about the Finns’ short memory. 
To consider that one hundred years ago Snellman and others said: “For 


4. ATV comedy where a dirty drunk man representing the Sami is yoiking around. 
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Swedes we are too small, Russians we do not want to become, so let us be 
Finns.” They do not remember and think that the same words could be 
borrowed by the Sami: “We are too small to be Norwegians, Finns we do 
not want to become. ”Quite often I am amazed by people’s short memory; 
for instance in Finland, as elsewhere, they had witch hunts and a lot of 
knowledge about nature has thus been destroyed. People were burnt as 
witches because they were seers, shamans. Their wisdom was not only 
connected with the knowledge of magic but they had an enormous store of 
knowledge about flora, fauna, medical plants and different ways of healing 
and other things. Nowadays they are beginning to rediscover these things 
as a fashionable trend after long struggles but a great deal has been destroyed 
and this destruction is still going on. I find it so strange that on the one 
hand they try desperately to find this destroyed knowledge and on the other 
hand they dismiss this sound still-existing knowledge that is grounded in 
practical knowledge. 


KK: Does Sami culture have its own way of categorizing the phenomena 
we call art and aesthetics? Is the word “aesthetics” itself a foreign, Western 
term? Do you have terms of your own? 


KV: Not in that sense. I cannot think of things in such a way. I look at the 
world from my own standpoint. You were talking yesterday about the 
Native way of not distinguishing between oral stories and history, I have 
noticed that I have grown into the world I was born in. For instance many 
texts cause pictures to rise in my mind and many pictures give birth to texts. 
I create texts and pictures myself. I do not experience them to be different. 
I think they are two different sides of the same phenomenon. If I ask myself 
in what context I have learned the oral tradition and in what circumstances 
I learned to perceive visually, well, they are not separate stages. I practice 
an art of cutting paper. I started to cut when I was a pre-school aged child. 
Grandmother and mother were making fur boots and I sat in the middle of 
furs and was given left-over bits by the adults. I cut out of them some 
animals such as a bear, a cat or a dog for instance. I always saw fine pictures 
in them. The adults of course did not always see them. Sometimes I even 
broke the boots, an important part of the fur boots had to go when the young 
artist had seen a different purpose for it. She had seen in grey fur a wolf or 
in black fur a raven. In the same way the oral tradition goes very far back 
into my childhood. The oral tradition and visual perception were formed 
at the same time, I cannot tell which one came first. There I was listening 
to the stories and cutting away. There they came, the pictures and stories 
giving birth to one another. 
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KK: In your most recent book you address the Sami experience of residen- 
tial schools. Could you say a little bit more about your purpose in writing 
this book? Who are you writing for? 


KV: I am writing as a human being for other human beings. In my life there 
have been many experiences that are worth telling. I have experienced many 
things that others too have experienced, but they may not be able to find 
the words to express them, therefore they need my experience. For instance 
the fact that I spent my childhood in residential schools. In some aspects 
my life is a depiction of the life of a victim of colonialism. Still I feel that I 
somehow came out of it and reached a level of self-respect by swimming 
through my life in my own way. One thing I would like to encourage people 
to believe in is gut knowledge, feeling, what is going on inside us is more 
important than all the regulations that are imposed on us, explained to us. 
Often those rules are only used as a means to exercise power. And often they 
are merely a way to suppress a person’s thoughts and feelings. 


KK: Native peoples in general are seen to value collectivity more than do 
the Westerners with their stress on individuality... 


KV: I have experienced in myself many different people and the environ- 
ment which brought me up was full of conflict. I felt that I was quite a 
different person during the summer at home than I was at school during 
the winter. In a certain way I don’t experience myself as just one human 
being, I feel myself to be many people at once. The values that prevailed in 
the residential school created their own universality but when you go out 
to the river there exist different rules. When you walk onto the fells or into 
a meeting room you are again operating under different rules. We are not 
necessarily the same person in the fells as we are in a meeting. I think all of 
us have many different people in ourselves, all of us. Our whole extended 
family is represented in all of us. In a certain way I feel that in many 
circumstances I am now my mother, now I resemble my grandfather or my 
cousin or somebody else. Maybe to me myself my family relationships are 
important because of this: whenever I used to be somewhere with my 
grandfather he would tell me: “so and so is your relative through your 
mother, the other one through your father.” Then I asked grandfather, 
“What do you think I will do with all this vast knowledge about my 
relatives?” Grandpa answered that you need it for yourself. “When you 
know your own hand, you will know yourself” was his allegory. “This hand 
represents your life, you yourself are the thumb, the index finger is your 
parents, the middle finger is your grandparents, you should know your 
whole family all the way up to your little finger so that you know what kind 
of a person you are, because you may inherit features from so far back. I 
have experienced it to be true in myself, in my own life. This whole hand 
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exists in us as different features. Sometimes Margetta is in me and I am in 
Margetta. 


KK: It is an expression of the extended family? 


KV: Maybe it is that. I have not given these kinds of names to it. I just think 
that the way we were brought up and the attitude towards hardships and 
other things that we were taught were very much grounded in concrete 
things. For example once we went fishing with grandpa behind those fells. 
When we had reached the fells grandpa said, “look carefully how the hills 
look from this side so you will recognize them when you are approaching 
them again from this side.” Then he said, “this fell is like a person’s life in 
general: when you come across a thing in life you have to recognize it as 
being the very same thing from many directions, even though it looks quite 
different from another direction.” 


KK: That is a great way of putting it. It brings to my mind the Native 
Indians’ philosophy of the Four Directions. Have you other thoughts about 
the deep roots of art, apart from the immediate extended family, oral 
tradition? Are you in contact with the dream world, with the unconscious? 
The Finno-Ugric people have widely considered dreams as being a source 
of knowledge. 


KV: Of course they are part of that. I cannot say it in those terms. 


KK: It 1s commonly believed that women are more closely connected with 
dream visions and intuitive knowledge, the unconscious, than men. 


KV: In the book I am writing now for instance, I provide two different 
perspectives on the main character. I use the viewpoints of many persons. 


KK: What do you think of the link between shamanism and the Sami? What 
is Its status today? And what about the stories regarding Sami shamans who 
supposedly had “second sight” and who were known in European and even 
American literature of the 19th century for their ability to sell winds and 
to raise storms? Where do reality and myth meet and part? 


KV: I have not studied it like that, but what I have been thinking about 
shamans is that they made up the very system that was crushed by modern 
society. In the old days, shamans were, after all, teachers and providers of 
daycare for children. They have started forcing us into boxed categories. 
We are still victims of this process of homogenization. To undo it we need 
fools who carry out that work despite the financial difficulties that such 
work entails. 


KK: Have there been discussions 1n Samiland about instances of cultural 
appropriation regarding the Sami? 
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KV: I cannot discuss it in terms of research but if a Finn starts to write 
poetry to the Sami about the Sami, well... I am thinking of my colleague 
Leena Laulajainen who wrote Heart of a Water Bird, which is a fine and 
beautiful book, and she has studied the Sami oral tradition in detail, so that 
she knows a lot, but still I think that it 1s just a new way of colonizing people. 
In my view there is the danger that you look upon the Sami as just an exotic 
extra colour and spice within the Finnish society. We are not spices but a 
living people, who have the same right and need to live as anybody else. If 
we want Sami literature and art, then they definitely should be created by 
the Sami. All the Sami are not alike, for instance not all Sami artists know 
how to speak the Sami language. If one starts to create definitions in a 
homogenizing way from the outside, from within or from wherever, as to 
who is a real Sami artist, that is when we miss the boat. I do not think that 
any definition can guarantee that some art is good or that it is an example 
of Sami art or whatever kind of art. People will take to it if they so feel and 
if they feel pulled towards it, if it speaks to their hearts. 


KK: To consider this very interview or discussion between us, I supposedly 
represent the mainstream Finnish viewpoint (I wonder whether I actually 
do, also being an immigrant to Canada), do you see this interview as more 
harmful than useful? 


KV: I think we ought to be able to discuss all kinds of things. All discussions 
do not necessarily move things forward. Many times in order to move ahead 
we have to backtrack a little bit. To think of Sami culture, in many instances 
we have climbed a tree ass first. Then later on we have tried to set things 
right. It is not the purpose of life to have it repeat itself but in life there are 
always things worth nurturing and there are things whose time it is to die. 


KK: What makes you happy about being born a Sami? What are positive 
and the negative aspects of being a Sami? 


KV: To be a member of a small group compared to being born into the 
English speaking or the Chinese speaking world, you do feel like a little fox 
puppy. I feel that the Sami are like a little fox puppy, who in order to get 
along and survive have to be on their guard, to see what threatens them, to 
listen carefully and to take others into consideration. Especially this last 
thing, to learn to take others into consideration. Take a big group, let’s say 
a shoal of herring, they choose their own way and go where they please. 
Think, for example of the English language, it is like one person in a shoal 
of herring, it does not have to be conscious on the individual level about 
whatever may threaten it. It does not have to see and hear what threatens it 
but when you are a member of a small group in one sense that means that 
you occupy a special vantage-point, you have a great panoramic view. You 
have many windows looking out at once, into many directions. 
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KK: It is like the fell that you have to learn to know from many sides? 


KV: Yes, one has to look at oneself, too, from many sides. We are often 
asked questions that we would not necessarily all of a sudden think about 
and ponder, on our own. Questions which have been posed from many 
different directions, which you are able to think about in peace and quiet. 
To look from a fell; where do I come from? 


KK: The French feminists who are seen to be the creators and promoters 
of a strategically rather than biologically “feminine” language (écriture 
féminine) have theorized the differences between masculine and feminine 
writing and perception.° 


Many feminists stress that a woman has a double standpoint, for she must 
look at the world through a man’s perspective but does also have her own 
woman-specific perspective. As the dominant group, men don’t need to 
become familiar with and perceive via the female lens. A Sami woman in 
fact does not merely look at the world through a double lens but through 
multiple ones, the fell vision... ? 


KV: Yes, the mainstream asks us questions, on a daily basis. Very few are 
being asked among ordinary Finns, the rank and file (you yourself ex- 
cepted) “what is it about your life that makes you into a Finn?” Imagine if 
they were all of a sudden asked these kinds of questions, they have never 
been brought to think about them. Many times in my life I have had to 
ponder what it is to be a Sami. I consider it to be a rich treasure. It is an 
enormous treasure that one does not have to accept everything that has been 
given from outside as such but that you can think about things on your own, 
without accepting the answers given by others, one can look from different 
directions at whatever is going on in there, what is going on in the east. And 
what is more, there is the vision to what existed in the past and what will 
exist in the future. Being a Sami I consider myself to be a very cosmopolitan 
being. 


KK: Thank you for sharing your views with me. 


KV: You are welcome. 


5. See for example Jones, Ann Rosalind. 1979. “Inscribing Femininity: French Theories of 
the Feminine” in Eagleton, M., ed. Feminist Literary Theory: A Reader (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell). 
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The Funny Socks 
(Extract)° 


After the meal Maret climbs up the stairs of the residential school with the 
other girls. She can hear behind her two girls, Hannele and Ulla, pointing 
at other children’s clothes; someone’s pants don’t fit, they are hanging in a 
loose and ugly fashion. Somebody else has a sweater with fuzzballs that is 
too old and bulgy. 

They also mock and make fun of Maret’s new socks because they have 
bottoms made of leather. The two girls also take note of the fact that the 
socks have been sewn with home-spun yarn. Their discoveries make others 
laugh, as well. Maret runs away to her room, sits down on her bed and cries: 

- And I was so glad when mother knitted these good socks with leather 
bottoms. But here they get laughed at... 

But she does not have time to dwell on her grief for a bunch of girls rush 
in and fill the room. Others, too, have wanted to see the funny socks and 
two girls in particular want to find even more things to laugh at. The flock 
of girls starts digging in Maret’s closets. They spread socks, mittens, a gékti’ 
and goikkehat® on the floor. 

- You have forgotten your lasso and the hay for your shoes! Hannele 
cackles mockingly. 

- And where do you think you are headed when you throw this gékti on? 
Ulla giggles. 

- Maybe yow’re going to dress up fancy so the teachers from down South 
can also see a real Sami girl, Tuulikki says who also starts to pester her. 

- That will make our school real fancy, we will become a real tourist 
attraction! There is a Sami girl in this school who is so authentic that even 
her clothes still smell of smoke! The girls start laughing in unison. 

- You probably don’t even have a real house as your home. When your 
father brought you here with reindeer bulls, which mountain goahti’ did 
your mother stay behind in? 

There is no end to the teasing. Maret cannot get a word out of her mouth. 
The girls mock everything that they may have heard and seen about the 
Sami. And if this isn’t enough, they invent a mass of lies about Maret, which 


6. Team translation from Ceppari Céréhus, Chapter Four (Vaasa: Davvi Girji 0.s. 1994: 
25-27). 

7. The Sami outfit or costume. 

Shoes made of reindeer fur. 

9. Traditional Sami dwelling similar to Indian tipis. 


na 
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she doesn’t even understand. She cannot get a word in edgewise to defend 
herself. 

The band of girls howls, roars, giggles, bawls and laughs to their fullest. 
They unite their forces to harass her, put her down, to mock her. Maret 
totally loses her nerves, her tears have already dried up long before. 

- Get out of my room, Maret starts, but the mocking merely intensifies: 

- In fact this isn’t even your room! It belongs to the municipality, 
Hannele corrects. 

- She thinks the municipality has given her this room to keep forever! 
Ulla cackles. 

- The Sami are so crazy! They think that they deserve all kinds of 
handouts and benefits although they don’t even pay taxes, Tuulikki spits 
out in anger. 

Maret springs up from her bed and plans to run away. The girls block 
her way. They grab her and won’t let her go anywhere. Maret struggles to 
get loose. But the more she tries the more the girls form a pack around her. 
She cries, but one of the girls silences her by covering her mouth with her 
hand. Maret starts to panic completely, she feels like she is about to choke 
now. 

- Don’t you try to escape! You’re going to run and tell on us. Remember 
that if you only dare do that, you will get beaten up so bad you will remember 
it ten years from now, Hannele threatens. The others make even worse 
threats to top it off. 

At last the bell starts to ring. It is time for home work. Everybody has to 
return to their rooms. The pack of girls disappears before DB/° Only 
Tuulikki stays, and sitting down at her desk, she sets out to do her 
homework without uttering a word. 

Sobbing Maret begins to arrange her clothes back in the closet. When 
she is finished, she takes a book and sits down by her desk. But she can’t 
read. She just stares at the book with an empty look, sniffling and thinking 
of other things. 


10. The children’s code warning that the principal of the residential school is on her way. 
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3.3. EINO GUTTORM 


Everybody is worth a song 


Kaarina Kailo: KK 
Eino Guttorm: EG 


KK: What has influenced your writing? 


EG: Being grounded, being forced to stay at home. The book The Unknown 
Soldier’ 


KK: What would you say characterizes your writing? 


EG: It is a good thing when an author knows how to put words one after 
another. I do not like feasting with words. It is good for style to be reduced 
in its effects. 


KK: What could you tell us about your work as an author? Do you consider 
yourself a representative of realism and what is your attitude towards 
fantasy? 


1. The conversation took place between Kaarina Kailo and Eino Guttorm on August 7th, 
1993 at Outakoski. 
2. In Finnish, Tuntematon Sotilas by Vain6 Linna. 
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EG: All things exist within the limits of possibility. If we cross that line, 
then the writing becomes a fairy tale. But I do not want to write in a “heavy” 
style, I prefer condensed and straightforward storytelling that flows. In a 
novel there tends to be that feasting with words, one ought to get those 
descriptive words out of the way. In my first books I was learning more 
words, my later books for sure are better. 


KK: What is it you usually write about? 


EG: I write about human beings, how they work, talk. When the overall 
structure is ready, then I can depict the Sami lightly, in an entertaining way. 
Writing for me is automatic, not planned, even though there has to be a 
map, a blueprint, it must be ready to the last detail to be functional. The 
darkness of winter is a creative period for me, I cannot work during summer. 


KK: Are you working on a manuscript now? 
EG: Yes. But I cannot write now. 
KK: Why? 


EG: My typewriter is busted, I have been working on a collection of short 
stories. The manuscript of a children’s book is waiting to be published. 


KK: Who is your favourite writer among Sami authors? 
EG: Me myself. 
KK: Who have you read of Sami writers? 


EG: I do not really read Ailu (Nils-Aslak Valkeapaa). I am sure he is good. 
But he 1s oppressive. There is too much whining, sun, moon, squeaking, 
birds’ singing and sunshine. Like mother’s milk at its sweetest. It is good 
for sure. But it is not necessarily to everybody’s taste. 


KK: Do you think there are differences between Sami female and male 
authors in their style and themes? And how do you take criticism, also from 
women? 


EG: Criticism is constructive. They say that I belittle women in my books. 
It is not woman-bashing, but they say I make woman to be an angel. But 
women, they are like that, good or bad. The old crones are the worst. In my 
book Tunturimorsian, they claim that at one point an angel-like woman is 
idealised. That is how it is supposed to be. I did not trample on people. A 
woman is a riddle. You cannot get any clear answers from her. She sulks. 
She cannot express herself. 
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KK: What about the differences between women and men, also in regards 
to style .... especially here in Samiland? 


EG: Undoubtedly a man’s view is different, a woman is soft, thinks of sacred 
places, she is somehow purer. Women, they are such croaking crones, many 
of them. A woman is more prone to saying what’s on her mind, a woman 
nags more easily. A non-stop nuisance, itching everywhere, whining. Like 
a constant plague of mosquitoes, you cannot rid yourself of them by hitting. 
They simply are, angels-devils. So what if there is idealization? Who would 
like to write about saps? There is nothing to write about sour faces. It would 
be like a dry rotten mushroom. Texts by women are marshmallow sweet. 
They have too many adjectives, complaints, self-pity and wailing. In 
women’s and children’s books there is no thrilling assurance, they smell of 
wailing. And the fact is that the Finnish language has impoverished the 
Sami language. Women’s language is so careful and gentle. I do not know 
what it is after. Words of praise, too much motherly love. They make saints 
out of women. Mother’s day is of great importance. Existence of Jesus 
children. One big hypocritical overstatement. Now I hear that women even 
want to join the Army. They have to be beautiful and there must be drama. 
Flirting with the readers, crawling in front of them. That does not charm 
the reader. The style smacks of sweetness. 


KK: Do you think there are differences between the Finns and the Sami 
and also their literature? 


EG: The Sami are different kinds of people. They have a different mind-set. 
They don’t need the company of others, they don’t make their way into the 
same parties, they keep to themselves, they are not as socially inclined. A 
Finn seeks the company of others; they have those Finnish “get-togethers”, 
their ’mosquito-exterminating parties’ that are excuses to drink. A Sami on 
the contrary knows how to be alone. Our graveyards are different. The 
Samis did not take flowers to grave sites. It was not a custom to place flowers 
on graves. Is it necessary to raise the crosses on graves after they have fallen? 
The Sami do not like to make long-term plans. They do not like to plan in 
advance and tie themselves to those plans. They know how to be happy in 
smaller circles. Following a clock is like taking poison for me, to go to work 
at seven o’clock... 


KK: What kind of feedback have you got regarding your books? How were 
your books received when you first became a writer? 


EG: It was my luck that they did not tell me I was a lunatic. I considered 
myself a hero, they considered me a fool. I started writing in school and the 
teacher often read my essays. Soon all of us boys were writing stories in 
notebooks. 


Eino Guttorm 


KK: Have the attitudes towards your art changed in a better direction? 


EG: Now when people need paintings, drawings, writings, they will come 
and ask me. Some give praise, some tell me off. 


KK: What motivates your writing; fame, money, status, inspiration...is it a 
calling? 


EG: It is a good thing to have ambition. When a good thought comes, it 
develops by itself, it wants me to express itself. It is good when man has a 
passionate desire to excel like a sportsman. 


KK: Could one consider a writer to be some kind of a shaman who has an 
impact through the power of words? 


EG: Once a reader had an attack while reading a book of mine. Nobody has 
ever come and thanked me because they were healed though. It is difficult 
to get feedback because the Sami do not react to everything. It is difficult 
to get criticism. It is not characteristic of the Sami to react easily. It is in 
their nature. A president does not mean anything to me. 


KK: How has Sami literature changed? 


EG: The beginning was like bricklayer’s work. They twisted words as if 
around an iron rod, that is how they wrote in those days, in a certain manner. 
The traditional storytelling manner among the Sami is indirect, twisting 
and turning. The Sami are not used to telling it on paper, the style 
sometimes went off the mark. Most Sami writers have to practice, they must 
try to find their style, make corrections. In the beginning the writing 
smacks of too much explaining, of feasting with words. We have matured 
from that time. They cannot go backwards. The readers start little by little 
to talk about books and review them and step by step there has been pro- 
gress. Sami literature is so new that part of it consists of stories that are still 
quite poor in quality. Hell, sometimes one finds really good pictures and 
then someone comes and spoils everything with the text. Many Sami writers 
show their works to me without seeing their own problems. They do not 
see how they force and cram things together. Damned details! The writing 
does not move along. A novel takes you to different places, in a novel you 
will travel through worlds. But it is a different thing with a short story; it 
is a story that takes place here and now and goes forward. In it one cannot 
go on reminiscing about the last war. But a novel 1s allowed to be sinuous. 
In it one can create a meandering story. 


KK: What is your attitude towards nature? 
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EG: I do not destroy and I do not mend. There is no need to shoot colourful 
ptarmigans’ or young ones. We do not leave tracks and we do not spoil 
nature. The Sami know automatically how to protect nature. The older 
people do consider what kinds of trees they cut, use and chop into fire wood. 
Though, I am not a nature preservationist, I do not wear green clothes. 


KK: How do you feel about people in general? 


EG: People are good. I would not go away from them. People are good. But 
I do not like people who have something bad to say against every person 
they meet. But there are difficult people, that’s sure as hell. 


KK: When did you first begin to write? 


EG: It was a short story, written at home. All of us brothers wrote notebooks 
full of stories. 


KK: What do you think about the treatment of the Sami in Finland? 


EG: There has been an over-supply of religion. One can stay buried for over 
a hundred years and still the effects of religion are visible. Everybody is 
worth a song. 


KK: What is the worst/best thing about being born a Sami? 


EG: We are too few in number. That is one negative aspect. It is a burden 
to belong to a minority. A positive aspect is that with a little bit of wit you 
find it easy to live. All people are stupid in their own basic ways. We all have 
our own devils within us no matter how wise we might be, professors and 
all. The primary stupidity is revealed in everybody, you can sell the whole 
guy, at a sale price. The price of a person goes down. Many drop their own 
price. Everybody shows those symptoms or bad sides. Everybody is a little 
bit stupid. 


3. The expression, “colourful ptarmigans” refers to the period in the Fall when ptarmigans 
are changing their feathers from brown to white. 


The Bride of the Fells 
(Extract)* 


- Hah, all the things you admire, interrupted Anni. She started telling 
Matti about her flirtatious adventures. At first they sounded funny but 
Matti was not able to concentrate on them for long for hunger pangs made 
him think of food. All he could do was think of different kinds of delicacies 
and he could almost still visualize the salmon sandwiches he had not eaten 
because of his shyness a short while back. 

- I wonder if all Ann1’s beauty is only on the surface, Matti thought to 
himself, when her blabbering only grew stronger. Her chatter rambled in 
all directions. At times Anni was praising her suitors to high heaven, at 
times reducing them to the gravel of the earth. From her stories you could 
not make out what in fact she thought of anything, after all was said and 
done. Matti was fed up with the woman and concluded that Anni could not 
be spiritually balanced. Underneath the beautiful surface she revealed 
herself as an an uncertain and pitiful human being, a miserable being who 
suffered from paranoia. Or maybe Anni, too, had been educated in a 
haphazard way ina migratory school, as was the case with the teacher’s wife? 

- I can have all the men on their knees in front of me, if I want, Anni 
boasted. 

- At least the older men, Matti specified. 

- Oh, they are quite sick, hah, hah... Every so often even the teacher’s 
eyes burn after me and he always comes up with some sexual innuendos 
whenever he gets close enough to me. 

- And what about the late Porsangeri? asked Matti. 

- Oh, he sure was a master tit-grabber. The old man could not hold his 
hands still, if I only went closer than one meter, Anni said giggling into her 
hand. 

- What a hell of a nitwit you are, Matti thought, and decided to erase 
Anni’s name from his list of women he adored. 

With his last strength Matti climbed up a steep hill and staggered after 
Anni towards a small shed (aitta),’ which was covered from the side of the 
fell by large birch trees. It was a cozy and romantic old log shed, conven- 


4. Team translated from the Finnish Tunturimorsian (Ohcejohka/Utsjoki: Jorgaleaddji Oy 
1989: 140-142). 

5. Autta (Finnish) is a difficult word to translate. It is more than a mere storage shed, but not 
quite like a cabin either; rather it is something in between. 
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iently separated from the other buildings, as if built specifically for Anni’s 
lustful love games. 

- What do you say about this? Anni asked when eventually they stood 
in the dim light inside the shed. 

- It sure suits your figure well, Matti said and inspected the shed more 
intensely. He was affected the most by the scent of a light perfume. It was 
hovering excitingly, enhancing the shed’s interior design. There was more 
here than Matti was used to seeing. Anni’s silky ice-blue bedspread made 
the atmosphere titillating, erotic, looking at 1t one could spin the wildest 
fantasies. And even that was not all that was in store for him in the shed. 
Anni was not poor. From dresses to géktis, her clothes were all brandnew or 
only slightly used.° The same was true of the bedding. There were extra 
coverings for many beds. On the side of the second wall there were two 
locked trunks, but what was in them? Matti did not even bother to start 
guessing. He knew for a fact that there were no rags stored inside of them. 
Opposite the door, on the window sill, there was a large alarm clock and 
other valuable little objects. While Matti was looking around and wonder- 
ing to himself, Anni took off her dress and sat on the edge of the bed in her 
petticoat. She smiled and told Matti to take off some layers of his clothing. 
Matti took off his jacket and shoes. He looked long into Anni’s eyes before 
he dared to mention that he was hungry. 

- What...? You haven’t eaten? Anni said, her smile disappearing like 
a skin off a potato. From her ice-cold and biting look Matti guessed that 
Anni’s master plan had gone out of kilter, once and for all. For a little while 
the woman fidgeted, then got up, put on her heavier summer coat and in a 
foul mood, went to get some bread. 

While Anni was away in the main house, Matti’s thoughts began to race. 
Now it was time to decide what to do. Was he going to be a man or a 
sluggard? If he decided to be a man he would experience an exciting 
adventure with areal “booby-trap.” The occasion was unique and tempting. 
Maybe it would never repeat itself. But somewhere deep within him there 
were shouts of warning and Matti began to feel terror. In addition, Anni’s 
bold unveiling of herself made him feel like a little boy not ready for 
love-making. 

Anni returned smiling and carrying in one hand on a small plate quite 
a pile of freshly-made sandwiches and in the other a full glass of milk. 
Curtsying sweetly, she placed the meal in front of Matti and wished him 
good appetite. For a while, she looked on as he was eating and then she 
continued undressing where she had left off. Every time she shed a piece of 
clothing, she asked Matti what her figure looked like. 


6. Gédkti is a traditional Sami outfit. 
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- Really Gre- great, Matti stuttered. His breathing was thick and heavy, 
and he felt a churning at the bottom of his stomach. 

- To-night Aunt Anni is going to turn you into a full-grown man, Anni 
said in a hoarse voice and slowly she took off her silky red underpants. 

Cunt... Black hair cunt! There it was, that thing which Jussi Lorva and 
his companions boasted having seen through the sauna window. Matti 
could not tear his eyes away from that black triangle. He had no awareness 
of the passing of time. His body stiffened with excitement, and without 
noticing, he clutched a piece of bread in his hand. So many parallel thoughts 
and questions were hammering inside his head that he could not think 
clearly. What he recalled most vividly was a sermon he had heard thousands 
of times. It was the fear of landing in hell that got him moving. 

Quickly he put on his shoes, seized his jacket and stuffed it under his 
arm and rushed from under Anni’s embrace to the door. Kicking it open, 
he ran as fast as he could down the path leading to the shore. 

Anni’s home was visible only as a distant point when Matti stopped to 
rest. The world seemed to smirk at him and his mind was so battered that 
tears flooded his eyes, followed by bitter curses. It was long before he 
realized he was clutching pieces of bread. At what point he had picked them 
up from the plate, he could not recall. 

For a moment Matti thought of tossing the sandwiches away, but dis- 
missed the thought after realizing what a long trek he had ahead of him. 
Carefully he placed the broken pieces of bread on top of a stone, picked the 
largest pieces and put them into his pocket. To ease his hunger he ate also 
the very smallest pieces and even the crumbs. He used all the swear words 
he knew to ease his pangs of conscience. 

-I wonder what is yet to come my way, if I live to be a hundred years... ? 
Things are going badly with me, as Marja once remarked... Oh Hell! I don’t 
have a drop of the stuff that Eero Pieski and Jussi Lorva are made of. I am 
areal loser compared to them... YESSS, a pathetic NERD! Nota single man 
in his right mind would run away from a cunt, he fucks it in peace and then 
takes off, satisfied. That is what I, too, should aim for so life would feel worth 
living. 
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I write to get loads 
off my chest 


Elina Helander: EH 
Inger-Mari Aikio: IMA 


EH: Could you please tell me how you became an author? How did it all 
start? 


IMA: It all started when I was a child; writing has always been such an easy 
and nice thing to do. I started writing when I was at school. In 1971, I wrote 
my first poem, I was 10 years old then. This has stayed in my memory very 
vividly since I recorded the year in the poem. 


EH: So you started writing as soon as you learned to write and prior to that, 
oral storytelling? 


1. The conversation took place between Elina Helander and Inger-Mari Aikio at Inari, on 
June 3rd, 1994. 
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IMA: I enjoyed writing essays at school. Now writing poetry is closest to 
my heart. I do not have the patience for anything else. 


EH: How did people receive your poems once they noticed what you wrote 
about? 


IMA: In fact, they did not notice anything until my first book was published 
in 1989. 


EH: There are critics to be found even among the Sami. Did you get any 
response from them regarding your book of poetry? 


IMA: Very little. Kirsti Paltto reviewed it in the Sami Aigi magazine and 
Harald Gaski on the Sami Radio; they did not comment on the poems that 
much. I have had very little feedback regarding my latest book and I feel 
disappointed that people do not seem to care more than that. In my opinion, 
total silence is the worst of all, nobody says a thing. It would be much better 
if they even came up criticisms, if they don’t like my work. 


EH: But do you find readers among the Sami? Has Sami society developed 
enough that they are ready to welcome books of poetry? 


IMA: Well, sometimes it seems that poetry books are preferred to novels, 
because the Sami are not used to reading long narratives. Somehow a poem 
1s easier to read, it can be read quickly and then you can think about it and 
I have noticed that some people read my writing very literally. For instance, 
if I have written about woodcutters, they think “Oh, that woodcutter...” 
even though I may have tried to write of him as symbolizing the type of 
man whois not whole, who is something of a tough guy, with wood splinters 
hurting his hand etc. But people read in a very concrete fashion, word for 
word. And I have heard some very funny interpretations. I have noticed 
that people may come up with something quite different from what I had 
in mind. 


EH: Can readers not interpret poetry in their own way or do you want them 
to understand your poetry in a certain way? 


IMA: For sure they can interpret my poems any way they wish, that is what 
is funny. They have asked me if such and such an interpretation is right 
and I have told them that the way they understand 1s also correct. I have 
not told them that their interpretation is completely wrong, each interpre- 
tation is correct. 


EH: Do you have specific ideas, a specific “ideology” or some kind of a 
world view that you wish to transmit through your poems? What makes you 
write, and where do your thoughts and ideas come from? Is your intention 
to help develop Sami culture, make money or what? 
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IMA: I am not involved with cultural promotion, nor do I think of making 
money. It’s simply a question of some need, when suddenly something 
pops up in my mind and it preoccupies me for a long time or when I have 
been affected by my life experiences and some things people have said. 
Writing is just one of my ways of getting a load off my chest, and of expres- 
sing myself, there is no fine philosophy here that I wish to spread. This is 
a way of getting things off my mind, getting them somehow out of my 
system. Things have in this way been thought through. I have somehow 
done a cleaning up when I get the waste or thrash out of myself. Things 
go round and round in my mind until I can get them down on paper. There 
is nothing else behind it. 


EH: If one sees literature in that light, it would be worth organizing courses 
so that people learn to write? Maybe they can rid themselves of unnecessary 
thoughts. 


IMA: People have other ways to accomplish this, music, walking outside. 
This is my way. 


EH: How would you define present-day Sami culture? 


IMA: Of course, language forms its basis. If it weren’t for language, what 
else would distinguish us? We live in exactly the same way as everybody 
else. 


EH: I am sure that language is a very important aspect of literature. Do you 
give the language you use a lot of thought or do the words just come to you? 


IMA: Usually they just come to me, and then there is the second phase, 
after I have first written the poem down on paper. I will then write it down 
a second time or even a third time and then a sense of rhythm, the words 
and expression follow. 


EH: What is your relationship with people while writing poems? Are they 
a stumbling block in your work or do you get many ideas from them? 


IMA: It is through people that I somehow seem to get most of my ideas, all 
sorts of unpleasant ones and also sometimes nice experiences which some- 
how slowly make their way into the book and on many occasions I will give 
my book to the person who ended up in my book. On the other hand, if I 
think about my own life, in other respects, I am quite a hermit. I spend a 
lot of time on my own. 


EH: On the basis of your poetry, I would like to ask you if you consider 
yourself different from other Sami or in general from other people? 
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IMA: As far as other people are concerned, I do not differentiate between 
Samis and other people. However, it often occurs to me that it would be 
easier if I were more like a normal person, one who leads a normal life and 
who has a family and goes to hotels sometimes to drink and dance. That 
would be easy. 


EH: Is it harder to live if one does not lead that kind of a life? 


IMA: I would not say it is more difficult, but we all have our own problems 
and in fact in my poems I express my feelings of envy towards those who 
have a friend, a family, and such a relationship. They in turn are jealous of 
me because I have my freedom and can travel around the world. All are in 
a difficult situation in their own way. One cannot say whose is the better 
kind of life. 


EH: What does nature mean to you? 


IMA: Nature has always meant a great deal to me; more than I can ever tell 
you. For me nature has always, ever since my childhood, meant something 
imbued with a soul, the rocks, trees, flowers and everything else that belongs 
to nature, they have always hada soul. I get upset when I see someone sawing 
up a tree. But when I see that the wind has brought down a birch tree, it is 
more natural. Nature gives you strength and makes you serene. In nature 
futile worries mean nothing. You get to walk and smell all kinds of odours. 
In the winter many times when there is a lot of snow, I miss the ground, its 
smells, its feel. 


EH: It is very dark in the winter and there are the stars? Is this not just as 
important? 


IMA: I like the Autumn alright, but when winter arrives, it 1s so difficult 
because I don’t feel alright. I feel like I am continually cold and that is why 
winter is not my season. I am a very difficult person in the winter if I have 
to stay just here in Samiland. 


EH: The reindeer herders tend their reindeers in the pastures of nature and 
craftsmen and women fetch their materials there as well. In some ways they 
use nature? 


IMA: I can totally accept the fact that they go to nature as their needs 
dictate. As I see it though, it does not seem quite alright to use the skidoos 
to such an extent that they leave tracks in nature. I have heard that in 
Sweden people are supposed to start using horses for transportation. This 
would be much more the nature’s own way. 
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EH: In some areas they have tried to use horses 1n reindeer husbandry. 


IMA: That would be an idea that one could test. When they take a pahka 
(Finnish) from nature, it is done on a small scale. This I can totally accept. 
And I also accept that people collect wood for burning, the Sami are very 
good at this and do take wood but they do not cut down the whole forest as 
the Ministry of Forestry and others do. 


EH: Would we have time to use horses, it would mean us having to slow 
down? We live in the fast lane, do we have time to ride horses? It is much 
faster to use motorized vehicles, a person can do more in a shorter time span. 


IMA: It would no longer be possible to step back into the old way of life but 
people should sometimes ask themselves why there is such a rush. What do 
we gain by accomplishing one task in one day instead of it taking two days? 
The day after we would still have time left to sit at home and watch TV. 


EH: What type of people do you write your poems for? Do you think of 
this? 


IMA: No, they have been written for myself but it 1s nice 1f somebody gets 
something out of these poems. If someone says that this is just what I have 
thought about myself, but have not been able to express it so well, then I 
find it is nice that someone has therefore got something from the poetry. 


EH: In your opinion, do you feel your reader has to understand Sami culture 
in order to understand your poetry? Are they tied to Sami culture? 


IMA: No, they are not. Some poems are tied to Sami culture, though; in 
one poem that I am now thinking of: “most people, most people, nailed and 
stretched the wall.” Tell this to a Finn or an American, and they do not 
know what it is all about, what is a “person who has stretched the wall”? 
One would have to explain it in a lengthy manner, in a novel, what the 
meaning is. But it has been translated into English, it was considered being 
worth it. In that respect I cannot claim that it is only connected with Sami 
culture. 


EH: How does Sami literature differ from other literatures, say Finnish 
literature? 


IMA: One has to use Rauni Magga Lukkari’s words: etndlas golgoddvda 
vuhtto nu davja (the ethnic epidemic leaves its marks), it is obvious that we 
are an oppressed people. It still leaves many imprints on Sami literature. 


EH: How so? 


2. A growth sticking out in a birch, from which you can make a wooden cup. 
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IMA: We have to keep writing about it until we have cleansed ourselves of 
these feelings and are ready to write about something else. 


EH: The Sami have produced literature already for 20 years. Have the Sami 
not managed to complete their cleansing process? Would it not be time now 
to write “normal” texts? 


IMA: Timing is such that for some person it takes a whole lifetime, the 
wounds are so deep and then others, I believe, especially young people, have 
a sort of “cleaner desk” that they start off with. The ones that are now in 
school can start writing in a different fashion but those who have experi- 
enced living in residential schools, their wounds have very deep roots. 


EH: The Sami do not have a literary tradition, we are not used to writing 
books. There are no models to follow. In your opinion, is this a disadvantage 
or an advantage? 


IMA: If we look at today’s literature, although we Sami do not have models 
or a tradition, we have read other literatures which have been of value to 
us. 


EH: Can you mention a book or an author that has meant something special 
to you? 


IMA: Who should I mention as an example? Lately I have been reading 
Pekka Kejonen’s poetry since I started to write poems myself. He says a lot 
with just a few words. The same applies to Aillohas (Nils-Aslak Valkepaa); 
he has been my model—that 1s certain. 


EH: Aillohas writes a lot about nature and he hides his own feelings with 
the language he uses. It appears he does not have to do any inner cleansing 
process. 


IMA : Maybe he uses nature as a vehicle to describe his own feelings. I have 
read Aillohas in such light. 


EH: There is no beginning, no end in Sami yoiks and in the Sami storytel- 
ling. Is it this way in your poetry? Would this be the difference between 
Sami and other literatures? In non-Sami stories there is often a beginning, 
a climax and a fine conclusion. 


IMA: I have not thought of my poems in this manner but if I think of 
Aillohas’s poems, they do proceed like a yoik without a beginning or an end. 


EH: The dominant society determines Sami culture and gives it support 
according to its own criteria. Often the concept of culture is seen to consist 
of the fine arts, music, literature and theatre. Is Sami culture controlled in 
this manner? 
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IMA: I wonder if we are not guilty of letting Helsinki determine the 
contents of our culture when they say that art and culture is this and that. 
And we agree by saying “yes” although we could have a lot more suggestions 
to add. 


EH: Do you see any changes in Sami literature? 


IMA: When I am reading books I do not think that way nor do I compare 
them. 


EH: For instance stories and storytelling has not been well appreciated. I 
wonder if a person walking from house to house telling stories would be 
able to get financial support? 


IMA: Why not, but if you wish to impose boundaries on storytelling, then 
you can count it as a monologue among theatrical traditions. 


EH: Are you a politician, do you possess any basic Sami attitudes, do you 
feel you embody basic Sami values; values that you try to transmit to future 
generations? Or do you live in this second without thinking ahead, or 
towards the past? 


IMA: I think I care mostly about language. It hurts my ears when [ hear all 
sorts of things and sometimes there are moments of despair when I listen 
to the direction our language is taking. We cannot express simple, ordinary 
things in the Sami language. And then that gives way to a feeling of “let it 
be”, what can one do about it anyway? Yet, I am the first one to make 
comments to others about this matter. Nowadays I still need a translator 
and I use Sami language to a great extent. I want a Sami person to answer 
the phone in Utsjoki community and I get mad when there is nobody to do 
it. I feel strongly about the rights of the Sami to use Sami language in the 
Sami region. It goes against my other way of thinking that the language 
should be passed on to future generations because I do not want any traces 
left of my existence in this world. I do not want children, I do not want to 
transmit myself, nor do I want a gravestone. 


EH: If you do not think about this as a personal matter, would you like to 
pass on the Sami culture? 


IMA: It is good if Sami culture is passed on, but I am not the first one to be 
screaming that this is what we must do and that we will not be subjugated. 
Others must look after that. Even some members of the younger generation 
promote Sami culture. I do not have any political interest whatsoever. I keep 
outside of these issues. The only associations that I belong to are the Sam1 
authors’ club and the parachute club. 


EH: What do other nations get from Sami culture and literature? 
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IMA: If a Finn for instance reads Sami books, it is a way of peeking into 
the Sami world because these books have been written for the Sami, not for 
Finns. Their point is the Sami’s real world, way of thinking and life. Also 
when the possibility was discussed that my book might be translated into 
Finnish, I noticed that I always feel inferior, that the book will not be good 
enough for those Finnish people, that their culture is something big and 
good whereas our culture is nothing and who cares about these useless 
poems, they are nothing. Even though I find that I have good self-esteem 
and a good Sami identity, still I get these kinds of feelings. 


EH: Do you consider yourself a noaidi, a shaman, in the sense that as an 
author you are passing on a kind of knowledge etc. You are healing people? 


IMA: I do not know if Iam some kind of a shaman or a healer. If somebody 
gets something positive from my poetry, so be it. I just consider myself my 
own healer. I am sure I do not heal others very much. On the other hand, 
some have said: “how do you dare to write about such sensitive subjects”; 
it might be healthy for others to see that one can bring out something of 
such subjects as well. One difficulty is that we put old people into old folks’ 
homes and do not visit them. They die. I had the same feeling with 
grandmother who spent many years there. I did not go to see her and I 
always felt guilty that I did not. And when she died, I felt relieved and I did 
not have to think of visiting her anymore. I must say that you feel relieved 
when someone dies and you no longer have to visit them. I also think that 
this is a subject one can talk about. I am not the only one who had this 
experience or who has felt this way. It might be healthy to hear such things 
and in that respect one finds authors as healers. 


EH: When you write, do you rely on traditional ways, spirituality and 
subjects connected to storytelling or the kinds of experiences that one does 
not come across by reading normal newspapers or books or through normal 
thinking? 


IMA: I am so spoiled as a human being that I am not sensitive enough to 
experience such things. 


EH: Does nature not make you more sensitive? Do you look at nature as if 
you were looking at some picture? 


IMA: I believe that if nature were merely a picture, it would not beso strong. 
There is such strength, energy that shines through nature and surrounds a 
person, it is a force which I feel around me and it holds me in its lap. 


EH: What about birds? 


IMA: If I think of the spirits of foreboding and such, the birds do not take 
me into such a world. But the feelings that one gets when one sees a bird, 
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it is hard to describe; at least what I feel in terms of expressing feelings 
between a bird and myself. It is strength. But we younger ones do not 
interpret things the same way as do the elders. A lot happens to me when I 
am abroad. 


EH: When do you write your poems? 


IMA: In the summer I do not write, instead I write in the autumn, winter 
and spring. I do not write when I am travelling. I suppose life 1s so perfect 
at that time that one does not have the need to write. 


EH: I would like to ask you questions about Christianity. Has it, in your 
opinion, changed Sami culture or in other ways had an effect on it? 


IMA: It certainly has. I do not know what Sami life was like before it. I have 
not learned anything about it at school. I believe that it has had an effect, it 
is not possible that it hasn’t. 


EH: Do you follow Christian morality? 
IMA: What is Christian morality? 


EH: There are many rules in Christianity about how a person should live, 
particularly the Laestadian religion brings up such matters. 


IMA: I left the Church circles ages ago. I was forced to attend confirmation 
classes as a child and at that time I also participated in prayer meetings. 
During my childhood I already felt an aversion towards it, it all turned me 
off. In no way do I accept it into my own life. 


EH: Why do you feel turned off? 


IMA: That I do not know. Perhaps people see things in a different light. I 
do not see the Christian belief system as a worthwhile, correct one. 


EH: What beliefs do you see as right and worthwhile? 


IMA: I was very quick to say that I do not believe in God. But during my 
travels around the world, I have also had conversations with a guru. He 
spoke of things in a way that interested me and provoked the kinds of 
thoughts that I had already had: God is not a man who sits there behind the 
clouds but is the very energy, God is inside the wind; God is light and God 
is everywhere. That is energy and energy is strength. Through energy, a 
human being can also influence and govern others, with thoughts, provided 
s/he learns to use it. 


EH: The Sami were and partly still are very skilled, knowledgeable when 
it comes to their ability to make use of certain forces? 


IMA: Maybe, after 
all, I possess that 
old belief and that 
is why I have not 
wanted to go to 
church. 


EH: What is a 
woman’s position 
in Sami society? 
Do you _ find 
women have 
equality? 


IMA: In my opin- 
ion the Sami 
women are very 
strong, I do not 
know if it has al- 
ways been this 
way. We have 
many strong 
women. They will 
not be put down 
by others. Some 
are not so ener- 
getic. The women 
do manage be- 
cause they are so 
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strong, a Sami woman rarely breaks down, I do not understand this. Who 
are the ones that sit in the beer cellars? A woman gets by, she may experience 
many hardships, but somehow she always gets through. At least she will 
crawl if she cannot get up, but the man often remains lying down and is 
incapable of getting up. 


EH: Are you conscious of being a woman when you write your poems? 


IMA: I am a woman. There is no way escaping that I am a woman. I write 
most of my poems as a woman, although not at all times. I believe that you 
can see from my poems when I write them as a woman and when I write 
them as a human being. 


EH: What is it like to live as a Sami? 
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IMA: It is not hard, but sometimes I get angry when people don’t have the 
same rights as non-Sami women and men. People struggle endlessly to be 
entitled to the same rights. 


EH: What kind of school memories do you have about coming into contact 
with Finnish society? Do you have unpleasant memories from your school 
days? 


IMA: You cannot express the subject like that. I have only just now started 
to understand what I have missed attending Finnish school. I have only just 
now noticed, as well, that I have not learned my own history and culture 
nor anything like that. And back then it was natural that our lot was not to 
learn anything except that “the Lapps are short, dark and have crooked 
legs” which I learned in primary school during biology lessons. Now later 
on I have come to understand what I have lost. Among the unpleasant things 
during my school years were other Sami children who teased me, made fun 
of me and discriminated against me. If I did not pronounce the word fish 
the same way they did, I was sure to hear “nuorgamilaisten gyell1” (the 
language of the people from Nuorgam) from the other Sami children. They 
were the same kind of wild animals as the southern women and men (Sam. 
rivgut, laddelacéat).° 


EH: We have been taught to believe that some Sami families, and even some 
localities are perhaps better than others. 


IMA: We are not at all better than others in this regard. They talk about 
how difficult it was when one did not speak the Finnish language while 
attending school. I did not speak a word of Finnish either but learned it 
very quickly at school. I had a very good basis because I had good command 
of the Sami language and as a result I learned Finnish efficiently and 
rapidly. It was not a problem for me. 


EH: If one wants to make progress and develop Sami life, one has to repeat 
the same things. Are you tired of bringing up the same issues for instance 
in connection with your radio work? 


IMA: You cannot help it that this is the way it works when you want to 
make progress with some issues. I am often tired myself because those same 
things move in circles from one year to the next and nothing seems to 
happen. But who knows, maybe gradually things will move forward. If one 
thinks about school matters, they have progressed and developed a great 
deal. 


3. Sami words rivgut, laddelacéat, which are somewhat derogatory terms used by the Sami in 
Finnish to designate the Finns, the former for women, the latter for Finns as a group. 
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EH: Now children and the youth have been given an opportunity. It 1s 
altogether a different matter what they learn at school and what teachers 
are able to teach. We now have Sami teachers and students have a chance 
to get Sami language instruction. Is the Sami society ready to read your 
books, poems, and appreciate their value? 


IMA: This is getting better, it depends on the will. I know of an older 
woman, adhkku, who even 10 years ago had a habit of saying that she cannot 
read and that it is so difficult. Then there was some article in a Sami 
newspaper that she really cared about, well, dhkku quickly learned to read 
Sami and since then she has followed up other issues in newspapers. Maybe 
someone reads my books because they know me and reads them for that 
reason above and others do it for other reasons. 


EH: Have you had any contacts with other aboriginal authors? 


IMA: No. It has been said that a person becomes an author after having 
published two books, but in spite of this, I cannot yet consider myself to be 
an author. 


EH: But you belong to an authors’ association? 


IMA: Yes I do. Although I have been a radio host for over ten years I still 
cannot think of myself as someone in broadcasting, in the role of broad- 
caster. What am I then? I do not know. A lost lamb? 


EH: Do you consider yourself a lost lamb? 

IMA: I often wonder if I am like a lost lamb. 

EH: In what way, where are you lost? 

IMA: I wish I knew. If I did, I could then head homewards again. 


EH: I wonder if there are many lost lambs amongst us, especially amongst 
the youth who do not know where they belong as Sami? Do you have these 
kinds of feelings sometimes? 


IMA: Although I know very clearly that Iam a Sami, and that I belong here, 
another part of me draws me to another direction. 


EH: In what way? 


IMA: The other worlds, including the Finnish world, penetrate our cul- 
tural environment. We are no longer located on some island where there is 
nothing else. We are under influence from all directions. Luckily the Sami 
culture and the Finnish culture, for instance, have not been melted together 
so that you cannot find any differences. 
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EH: Have you thought about the ways in which the traditional religion 
manifests itself in our present-day society? 


IMA: I have not given it any thought. 


EH: Have you noticed that we still have healers and other strong person- 
alities? 


IMA: One does hear about the power of the healers and seers, even though 
I have not visited them myself. 


EH: In the environment that you grew up in, was there a lot of talk about 
traditions? Were stories told of ghosts and stdllus >* 


IMA: When would we have discussed these issues? I was 7 years old when 
I went to residential school. One can say that after that I only came home 
to visit. I do not believe tales were told in our family. 


EH: Were there any storytellers amongst the children at school? 
IMA: There were only people who provoked us or got into fights. 


EH: When I attended school myself, among the students there were story- 
tellers and we spent a lot of time telling ghost and other stories. At home as 
well one heard all sorts of tales. Back then there were also storytellers who 
moved from house to house. 


4. Stdllu is a legendary creature in Sami oral tradition that tends to be associated with 
cunning and evil (although the link with evil in itself may be a symptom of Christian 
influence). 
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Candles in the eyes 

of the gufthtars’ from darkness 
icedrops in the fur. 

a light tingle 

in the slopes of the fells. 

stars whispering 

creaking the cold. 

movement freezes 

blood quiets down 

nothing but suspense ticking.° 


Kk 


How would I find 

the words to reach you? 
how would I make 

of wordless feelings a string? 
how would I bend 
prejudice, stony gaze 

how would I find 

a twigless track? 

how would I place my hand 
on the skin of moss 

how into your dreams?’ 


xxx 


5. Gufihtars are Sami earthlings or underground people. 
6. Team translated from Gollebiekkat almmi dievva (Dat: 1993). 
7. Team translated from Gollebiekkat almmi dievva (Dat: 1993). 
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8. Team translated from Fiehki vuolde ruonas gidda (Dat: 1993). 
9. Team translated from Fiehki vuolde ruonas gidda (Dat: 1993). 


I don’t want to clear the table 
I don’t want to make the bed 
I don’t want to serve! 
Troublemaker?*® 


Why won’t I take 
the ready-made bread 


I pick hay 
if only 
for one grain? 


xk«x* 


When writing 
I untangle entangled ropes of my mind 
wipe the dust of my soul. 


When writing 
I drain the clots of blood, 
sweep rubbish of the heart 


Clean, clean. 
For other snow storms to come.?® 


10. Translated by Rauna Kuokkanen with Philip Burgess from Silkeguobbara laékca (Dat: 


1995). 


3.5. NILS-ASLAK 


VALKEAPAA 


I have no beginning, 
mo end 


Elina Helander: EH 
Nils-Aslak Valkeapaa: NAV 


EH: How did your artistic work begin? Writing books, yoiking, painting, 
and so on? Does it have a beginning? 


NAV: No, it doesn’t. I have been doing all this kind of work for as long as 
I can remember. And the opposite also could be said: I remember doing 
this work before I can remember doing anything else. I have no beginning, 
no end, and there also is no beginning, no end in the work I do. Book after 
book and work after work, the same work goes on and changes all the time. 


EH: How was it doing your work earlier? Have times changed? 


1. The dialogue was held between Nils-Aslak Valkeapaa and Elina Helander at Karasjoki 
on April 4th, 1994. 
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NAV: They have changed in the sense that I wasn’t accepted and known 
then. I almost had to carry out the work that I had started in secret. Now I 
can work and my work is held in esteem, even though I have been consid- 
ered to be stupid. 


EH: In the old days, and maybe even now, when children went off to school, 
Sami parents said that their children were leaving off on a vacation. In 
reindeer herding and in other Sami occupational contexts it was said of 
those young people who went to school or who tried to become artists that 
they weren’t fit to work, which was considered of primary importance. Have 
you experienced this yourself or heard of this kind of a thing happening? 


NAV: Of course I have. When I started out, this kind of undertaking wasn’t 
considered real work. The Sami considered a person who would do such a 
thing nuts. 


EH: How did the Finnish, or the non-Sami society react to this kind of 
activity? 


NAV: The attitude of the Finns was even worse, they were of the opinion 
that the Sami must be reindeer herders and stay that way. And actually, the 
Sami were more cosmopolitan than the Finns. They were more used to 
thinking that almost anything is possible. The Finns, however, were more 
sedentary, they always stayed in the same place all year round, they never 
went anywhere. Their outlook was much harsher than that of the Sami. 
They sure had some tough attitudes. 


EH: What makes you work for Sami culture? You have already stated that 
it can’t be said to have a beginning. What makes you continue your cultural 
work? 


NAV: It is not different from the work of any other writer. It’s too easy to 
claim that a Finn is a gloomy writer or that a Sami is this way or that way, 
and in Finland some are referred to as female writers. I don’t care for such 
labels. If someone is a writer then he or she is a writer. And a writer has to 
write. 


EH: How do you find Sami society has changed lately? 


NAV: The changes are themselves so big and far-reaching that one can’t 
really even begin to describe them here. In short, one has to accept that it 
is changing tremendously. 


EH: And what about the cultural changes? 


NAV: I think that a living culture changes. You cannot set off with the idea 
that it could be the same as yesterday. In fact, it must not be the same as 
yesterday. I have for my own part always helped young people and others 
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who are helping it evolve but on the condition that the basis remains what 
it has always been and that it continues from there so that we do not take 
steps that are too large and which would create gaps. On the other hand I’m 
one of those today most given to preserving traditional customs and ways 
of life which I wish to see live even in the future. 


EH: You have possibly had the greatest impact in ensuring that culture 
develops in such a way that it does not remain imprisoned in its former 
form, and that it doesn’t therefore totally disappear from use. One could 
mention for example that some Samis are very particular about their 
traditional way of dressing, and will not make any changes into their dress 
that would make it more suitable for use today. And that’s why they hardly 
ever use their traditional Sami clothing. 


NAV: I myself believe that if a culture is to live, then it must change 
constantly, bring with it new material and customs and utilize them in a 
manner suitable for everyday use. In my opinion a culture is not a museum 
artifact, but must be something that lives from day to day. And it must 
change according to its needs and possibilities. 


EH: It seems to me that the mainstream society has wanted to determine 
the contents of Sami culture on the basis of its own cultural concepts. In 
this respect, in your view, has Sami culture been greatly influenced? 


NAV: Yes, in my opinion it has. I have my own persistent ways of resisting 
that. Luckily I have also received prizes that give recognition to works 
beyond the mainstream criteria and to artists who work in alternative ways. 
In other respects, too, it is important for a living culture that it is not 
satisfied with how the rest of the world sees things. In that case, we could 
make an agreement on the basis of which others would determine what 
represents good culture and what doesn’t. I have myself worked very hard, 
and I work and have succeeded in ensuring that we participate in qualifying 
what 1s good and by giving recognition in the form of prizes for such work. 


EH: What meaning do nature and people have for you? 


NAV: Nature means a great deal to me. I would be nothing without nature. 
People are more distant to me than nature, so that I don’t really even know 
the human being too well. I know more about matters related to nature. 


EH: Do you see people as hindrances in your work? 


NAV: Yes I do. Not only as a hindrance, but I find that people area sickness, 
a disease in nature. 


EH: Are the Sami interested in protecting nature? 
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NAV: The Sami don’t care about protecting nature in your sense of the 
word. In the old days they cared about it on the basis of what they 
understood about it then. The Sami of today cannot fully understand the 
pollution in nature — any more than anybody else for that matter can 
understand that all types of filth come flying through the air filling up your 
nose. Especially being a nature person, the Sami should learn to understand 
that things aren’t like they used to be. But it still takes them a lot more to 
start actively protecting nature. It is no longer that when you throw a beer 
bottle into nature, that it would be a matter of actually polluting nature. 
Pollution gets to you regardless of what you do and what you don’t do, even 
while you’re sleeping. I believe that nature people such as the Sami have a 
lot of difficulty understanding what’s at stake. It’s easier for city dwellers 
to realize that it’s also a question of active work, of active protection. 


EH: Can you elaborate on your attitude towards nature? Are you con- 
sciously writing to help protect nature? 


NAV: No. The more I think about it, the greater the reluctance I feel 
towards such work. I’m not really a preacher, in the meaning that a preacher 
is thought of. 


EH: The Western scientific world has started to doubt its own knowledge 
and ability to solve problems, which they have played a role in causing. 
They have begun, for different reasons, to come and ask Indigenous people 
about their systems of knowledge. 


NAV: Indigenous people don’t have any kind of knowledge at all that would 
be needed when we discuss the kind of pollution the dominant society has 
caused with its technology. They have used technology in a manner about 
which Indigenous people do not have their own knowledge. Indigenous 
people do have answers for the things they know of and those answers are 
indeed suitable. How do you deal with atomic contamination that is trans- 
mitted by air? Indigenous people don’t have any type of natural knowledge 
as to how they could protect themselves against this kind of a danger. They 
have not had such a possibility. 


EH: What do you think distinguishes Sami literature from other litera- 
tures? 


NAV: It distinguishes itself in two respects. First of all, we do not have, as 
far as literature goes, established norms and conventions, not even a written 
literature as our literary background. Thanks to this our literature is 
considerably more flexible and more modern than is the case with other 
cultures. It has sprung straight from non-existence to modern existence. 
One must also understand that our literature is based upon oral knowledge 
that has been handed down through generations and it thus is not very easy 
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to convert it into a literary medium. Many difficulties follow from this. One 
of them is the question, who reads Sami literature, and a second problem 
is, do the readers have any ready-made model of understanding what they 
are reading? It’s exactly this, the absence of any prior blueprints for 
understanding [Sami literature] that give the author the possibility of 
creating them in a completely different manner from what is the case where 
they already exist. 


EH: Do you think that others besides the Sami can understand Sami 
literature? Must one first have a good understanding of Sami culture before 
one could understand its literature? 


NAV: I haven’t really thought about it along those lines. In my opinion, 
you see, understanding literature derives to some extent from the person’s 
background. If somewhere they have come to know and understand litera- 
ture in a particular way and they have a solid background for situating it — 
what particular symbols are linked with it and what value it has — there 
they also have different expectations as to what literature contains. The 
Sami have a different background, different values for their symbols. I for 
one see this as a challenge. It is possible to create a completely new system 
of symbolism and signification for a literature which doesn’t yet have such 
a system. And we can see what will develop from this. To me the richness 
of Sami literature is that it doesn’t have any literary traditions. 


EH: You use Sami traditions as material — yoiks, yoik texts, stories. 
Everyone doesn’t do this. Have you used them quite consciously in your 
production? 


NAV: I consider that a good thing. This does not mean that everybody 
should do this. It may be enough that I make use of traditional culture in 
my creative work. If this were done all the time, then it might become the 
one system that should be preserved and as a result, others would follow 
and would consider it as the only proper system. Then we would be as much 
on the wrong track as some of the peoples that have a written literary 
culture, who are too bound to certain pre-existing models. We have been in 
a good position up until now in this regard: we haven’t needed to think 
whether a particular text is a short story, a poem or whatever else. Sami 
literature 1s just something where there is something (beare fal nu ahte dat 
lea juoga mas lea juoga). 


EH: Who reads your books? 


NAV: It has come to my ears that my books do get read. What I create is 
different because what I write is very short: it’s not necessary to read a novel, 
not even a whole book, and yet you’ve read something. In this respect I have 
been well received. Even very ordinary people read my books. When it 
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comes to novels written by others, I don’t know how many people read 
novels, especially in the Sami language. 


EH: It would in fact be interesting to find out something about Sami 
reading habits and who reads Sami books. 


NAV: I have received quite a lot of feedback. Especially old and young 
people come to speak with me. Middle-aged people don’t talk to me very 
much about my books, however. 


EH: What is the standard of Sami literature? 


NAV: The standard is low. There is no getting around it, it doesn’t have 
much of a standard. 


EH: Why is the standard low? 


NAV: I haven’t investigated the reasons behind it, but to say something off 
the bat, possibly because there are so few writers. Literature like music has 
changed. In other words, yoiking has transformed in such a way that people 
wait until yoiks come out on a cassette. Then they memorize them by heart 
and everybody yoiks more or less according to the cassette. In the old days, 
everybody yoiked and all people wanted to yoik according to their own way 
of interpreting it. I believe that the same thing is going to be true of 
literature as well. 


EH: One reason that is cited is poor language proficiency? 


NAV: I believe this is also true. The language skills have been greatly 
impoverished. 


EH: What does Sami literature, and Sami culture in general, give to other 
cultures? 


NAV: It is not up to me to reflect on that. All of my efforts go into the trying 
to do what I do, so I don’t think about the impact and meaning it has. 


EH: Do you have any literary role models or role models from the arts that 
you like in particular? 


NAV: When I was younger I read a lot, and I liked some authors a great 
deal, for example Hermann Hesse and Axel Sandemose. That was a long 
time ago. 


EH: As regards shamanism, is this traditional religion still alive among the 
Sami? 


NAV: I can’t answer that, but if you read Beaiv1, Ahcdzan, that is my belief. 
Whether it is a bygone belief system or not, even I cannot answer that now. 
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EH: I’m sure you personally experience many of the things that you use in 
your work, for example dreams, spirits of precognition, little earth spirits, 
et cetera. 


NAV: One could also say the reverse, that they use me. 


EH: One could of course think about it in that way. I haven’t heard your 
bird symphony yet, but I know that birds mean something important to 
you. 


NAV: If I have at some point been a child — I mean what I say — then I 
was a very lonely person in the world. But I had a lot of friends and the 
majority of my friends were birds. And I believe that then I understood the 
language of the birds better than I understood the language of the human 
being. 


EH: What could you say about Christianity? Has it influenced you, or has 
it had consequences for the Sami people? 


NAV: I don’t want to answer what it has or hasn’t done to the Sami people. 
But it already doomed me to hell 25-30 years ago. 


EH: Were you brought up in a Laestadian environment? 


NAV: I come from the fells, where there has been no man-made environ- 
ment, it was simply nature. Somehow it was a big shock to come to a place 
that they refer to as “surroundings” (biras) and where one found a strong 
religious influence. I have also never understood that side of things, and I 
have also never had to submit to that, compared with those who have lived 
in those surroundings. I am a child of the fells, and there was nothing but 
nature with which I lived in harmony. As I came to have dealings with other 
people, they continuously gave me reason to be shocked. People are worse 
than any single wild beast. 


EH: At what age did you notice that there was a difference between your 
background and the majority culture’s world of values? 


NAV: The differences between Sami and other communities became ap- 
parent right away in all types of ways, through language, by fists if by no 
other means. But how much one understood of this, that is a different story. 
One did not understand the differences right away, but they were certainly 
felt. That I came straight from the fells to that kind of an environment gave 
me a different outlook on things, and the ability to think before accepting 
everything that others were talking about. When later on I started working 
actively on behalf of Sami culture, there was a need for that. And if I didn’t 
have the kind of background that I did, then today Sami culture’s situation 
would be very different. 
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EH: Do you still live the same life close to nature as you did when you were 
a child? Or have you been forced to adapt yourself to the larger community? 


NAV: No, I don’t, nor do I want to, and I plan to recommend to others too, 
that the more developed our technology is, the more suitable it is to our life 
too. You for one could replace your tape recorder for a slightly smaller 
model. 


EH: These days many people are in a terrible rush, and taking care of their 
business is often a matter of minutes and hours. Have you yourself had to 
adjust to the majority culture’s concept of time? 


NAV: The Samis’ concept of time today doesn’t necessarily differ from 
others’ concept of time. I myself have become used to working by the 
second. I have got used to making agreements to meet by specific times and 
I expect that things will happen according to the agreements that have been 
made. I am very particular about agreements being followed. The issue 1s 
more a matter of what is important to whom and what the consequences 
are. The right time for the Sami has more to do with the number of years, 
where the sun is, where the animals are, when the insects come and so on. 


EH: Can these types of time frames still be followed in our modern era? 


NAV: For as long as I have the monetary possibility to do so, then I do try 
to live my life without time. On the other hand, time is the type of thing 
that if you plan on working and earning your livelihood, then you are going 
to be dependent on time. These days in the modern world one can’t really 
get by without money. It’s also tied in with what a person wants. Nowadays, 
you have to “pay” to be able to live the way you want. I mean that if you 
lead the life of Riley, then you can manage to live without time, but in that 
case you would have to miss out on something else. 


EH: Sami writers have their own genres, you are perhaps the only philo- 
sophical writer. Do you consciously think about and plan your writing, or 
do things just flow to you? 


NAV: They cannot come as a flow. I work consciously, it isn’t easy to just 
write. This is real hard work to make the text worth something. One could 
also say that it’s really not worth writing something which has already been 
said or done. It has to be new and full of novelty. I am for my own part 
conscious of what I do, what I am able to do and what I’m familiar with. 
Right now at least I couldn’t write a novel, it is a very foreign mode of 
writing for me. On the other hand I believe that I could write one, if I made 
up my mind to do so, but it isn’t a natural method for me to work like that. 


EH: What is the core of Sami culture, or an essence that it will preserve for 
the future? 
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NAV: To me it is not worth preserving a culture because it is a culture. 


EH: But the Sami have political aspirations, and by relying on them 
strategically they try to preserve and develop Sami culture. 


NAV: That is a political viewpoint. It doesn’t agree in any way with my 
outlook. My philosophical outlook is that it is through our backgrounds 
that we know best that part of the culture that we are born into. If we intend 
to develop something, then we do so on the basis of what we know and we 
take advantage of that as best we can. A living culture is not in itself a value 
that must be preserved as such. The meaning of life is that it evolves all the 
time. In my opinion a living culture is one which is constantly evolving, 
which is changing and which is able to change and evolve according to its 
own thinking into a modern culture without being old-fashioned. Culture 
is what lives. The most important thing is that it doesn’t remain stagnant 
but that it uses what is available, and in that way it is useful. The culture 
which evolves fastest is the culture that manages the best. In this way a 
contest exists between different cultures, but Sami culture shouldn’t be 
backwards, it may evolve as it sees fit, in the direction and in the manner it 
wishes to. 


EH: And the differences between Sami literature and the literatures of the 
Western world? 


NAV: I have given this a lot of thought. I can see many similarities but 
differences as well. As regards the differences, they (the Westerners) think 
that literature should be this way or that way, otherwise it isn’t literature. 
We the Sami on the other hand come straight from a different kind of 
environment where literature isn’t something that is stuck in a book, but 
something completely different. Our background is quite different and it 
has brought very many new possibilities to literature. 


EH: You mean, to literature in general. 


NAV: Yes, that’s right. I think this is the kind of thing which has agreed 
well with me at least. If you consider the old literary world of the Western 
world, and what they conceptualize as literature, the concepts are very 
narrow. To me it is a great richness that there are different nations in the 
world which have views that differ from the Western world’s beliefs of what 
literature 1s. 


EH: In Canada there have been discussions that the white population, 
researchers and others, get too involved with matters concerning the inter- 
nal matters of the Canadian Indians, as specialists for example. 


NAV: They do that here too, they get involved in Sami culture. They 
evaluate and critique things according to their own standards, and they try 
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A traditional Sami dwelling (Schefferus, 1677) 


to always act according to their measuring rods. We have goahti and they 
have houses, that’s how badly the measurements fit together. In my opinion 
it isn’t right to evaluate Sami culture by their measurements, and say that 
this is good, and that is bad. If our units of measurement were also squares, 
then that would be just fine. But our units of measurement are different, a 
square and a circle don’t have the same dimensions, one of the two has to 
admit that it’s a question of a different outlook. Unfortunately the situation 
is such that the so-called white people never even think in terms of other 
forms of thought and other units of measurement than squares. If you were 
born into a world where a round circle is considered a symbol of beauty, it’s 
difficult to understand a culture where a square or a triangle is a symbol of 
beauty. 


EH: Do you think that there is racism against the Sami? 


NAV: Yes, there is quite a lot of it. Racism can be found also in Finland 
and more easily in Sweden. 


EH: In Sweden they go so far as to throw buckets of water on people that 
wear Sami géktis. 


NAV: However, racism in Finland is of a worse kind. It is concealed and 
very powerful. And on top of that they know that they are related to us. And 
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the closer the relative the more bitter it is. They know where to strike and 
they know how to evade the issue so that it can be neither seen nor heard. 
Public racism is in my opinion much better than this type of hidden racism 
when at the same time they shout around the world that they are so good. 


EH: Perhaps people who experience racism don’t care or can’t bear to speak 
about it openly, maybe they can’t prove the existence of this type of hidden 
racism. 


NAV: At the Lahti World Championships, Finnish women used Sami 
clothes because they wanted to have a Sami image for the event. In Norway 
this would be out of the question, that someone would put on Sami clothes 
and would pretend to be a Sami. What’s natural in Norway couldn’t even 
be imagined in Finland. Could you even imagine that at the Lahti World 
Championships there would be a Sami szida, and the Sami would have been 
allowed to do there what they wanted? 


EH: Could one consider the possibility that the Sami are too proud, that 
they believe that the world revolves around them? 


NAV: I don’t believe so, but we’ve got individuals too that think that just 
because they’re Sami, the world should revolve around them. Many artists 
are exactly of the opinion that as they are Sami writers the world should 
revolve around them and then others have to accept that they are so good, 
because they are a Sami and write in the Sami language. 


EH: What might be the most important cultural themes in Sami literature? 


NAV: Now we no longer need to work on clarifying Sami history, and we 
don’t need to prove any more what it is to be a Sami, and what the Sami 
people or Sami culture is all about. This has begun to be taken care of. Now 
we could start writing instead about what is happening today. And in the 
future we could try to clear up the present which is alive today. There is no 
beginning and no end in the present situation. It wouldn’t even be worth 
trying to write about something that has a beginning and an end. In my 
opinion now we need more writers; when different voices are born, then 
finally a symphony could start to evolve. A mosaic could be built. In the 
future I intend to do artistic work with the goal that I should create 
something that I’m myself satisfied with. 


EH: And do you think readers would be found? 


NAV: We don’t have readers who could read modern literature. The 
situation of modern literature has to be improved from both the author’s 
and the reader’s side. We also have to find new readers. Today it’s not 
possible to write very modern literature, because we cannot really find any 
readers to read it. 
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EH: Should the themes that are being used in literature also change? 


NAV: A lot has already been written about the Sami cultural background; 
we don’t need to necessarily present more “Saminess” through literature. 
If Sami literature is serious about evolving, then it has to find new materials. 


EH: Do you find being a Sami pleasant or not? 


NAV: I’ve never thought about it. I have taken it for granted that I am a 
Sami, I don’t really have any bad memories on account of being a Sami. 


EH: What do you experience as a writer? 


NAV: The work of a writer and in general the work of people who deal with 
cultural matters is now easier. Sami society has changed, become “sector- 
ized”. There are research institutions, societies, parliaments, schools, and 
other such institutions. And this makes one’s work much lighter. It’s easy 
being a writer if you compare it with how it was years ago, because I don’t 
have anything else to answer to besides my own work. 


EH: Do you have any thoughts on Sami women’s issues? 


NAV: I have grown up in an environment where the traditional woman- 
centered culture was dominant. In reindeer husbandry this is very clear, the 
female elder keeps the suda together, and she orders what is to be done. 
Women in particular decide who gets married to whom and also make 
decisions about clothing. 


EH: Could you tell us something about your book Beazz, Ahéégan? 


NAV: The meaning behind it is that there are many possibilities to inter- 
pret it. I have used orthography in such a way that many types of interpre- 
tations are possible. When you read it a second time you'll get a different 
picture. Beaivi, AhééZan can be understood as a single person’s or an entire 
people’s life story, and also the life writing of many peoples. Those who 
understand the Sami language are in a special position to understand the 
book. The thing is that in translation you don’t have room for interpreta- 
tions. I have not endowed translations with the status that they might do 
justice and express the multiple nuances of contents of a Sami language 
book. 
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Selected Poems 


THE SUN, MY FATHER (Extracts) 


566. and time does not exist, no end, none 
and time 1s, eternal, always, is 
rises, falls 
is born, dies 
thus, 
days, years are rounded 
snow melts 
buds push 
the river of life 
into deep pools 
in motion 
the trek in the heart 
land 
rounded off 
life’s circle 
infinite 
without 
beginning 
or end 
fulfills 
changes 
colors 
life? 


2. From The Sun, my Father (Beaivi, Ahcéan), Translated by Harald Gaski, Lars Nordstr6m 
and Ralph Salisbury (Dat 1997). 
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The Sun 
the world’s father 
The Earth 
spring daughter 
the horizon’s gold flower 
the fragrant grass 
the rays 
the tundra 
the sea 
and the sky 


The Sun 

the world’s father 
The Earth 

life’s mother 


the horizon’s red dawn 
the starry peaks 
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3. From The Sun, my Father (Beaivi, AhééZan), Translated by Harald Gaski, Lars Nordstrom 
and Ralph Salisbury (Dat 1997). 
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I did not mean to shame the beasts 
when I brought up man 


nature has a place 
for everyone 

for sickness too, 
for death 


deeper this darkness of mind 
old age steals 
the shine, bold thoughts 


flocks of beasts fight each other 
growling, howling, 
grabbing with their teeth 


darker this darkness, 
these nights 


the humming of birds 
far off already, 


the wings of a butterfly, 
blue sky 


nostalgia for the feelings of a life once lived, 
nothing else’ 


4. Translated by Pekka Sammallahti from the Sami original Nu guhkkin dat mu lahka. Sd 
fyernt det naere (Dat 1994). 
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and life dressed, showed off 
with colours 
visions 
life 
exquisite 


the North chose us 
as did the reindeer 
the fishes 
birds, 

they all decided 


and we 
were given the spring day’s marvel 
the stories of the blue night 


the North 
nurtured us 
strained’ 


5. Translated by Pekka Sammallahti and Anthony Selbourne, 1996, in Beyond the Wolfline. 
An Anthology of Sémi Poetry (Guildford: Making Waves), translated from the original Nu 
guhkkin dat mui lahka. Sé fjernt det naere (Dat 1994). 


3.6. RAUNI MAGGA 
LUKIKARI 


Where did the 
laughter go? 


Elina Helander: EH 
Rauni Magga Lukkari: RML 


EH: What did Sami cultural work consist of and what was it like in the 60s, 
70s, 80s and after that? 


RML: Everything has taken a big leap forward. To compare with the 60s 
one notices that spiritual culture (for instance Easter at Kautokeino) has 
changed during the years. When we started, our group of cultural activists 
was not appreciated, our work was not even appreciated by the Sami. The 
Sami appreciated much more a well-sewn Sami gékti or outfit than publish- 
ing a book. The Sami literature was not appreciated among the Finns either. 
They did not have trust in its quality because they were not able to 
understand the language. 


1. The dialogue was held between Rauni Magga Lukkari and Elina Helander on Easterday, 
1994. 
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EH: What makes you work in the field of Sami culture? Money, fame or 
what? What motivates you? 


RML: (Laughing) It never had monetary value. But the fact that I was not 
allowed to hear anything about my background and roots made me hungry 
to know who I am, to try to seek and find answers to that situation and also 
to find an answer to the question, “where do I belong”? As a Sami I didn’t 
feel I belonged and I did not fit in that well in the Finnish society. We held 
an inferior position. I was a nobody also in Norway. I did not belong here. 
The only thing to do in this situation is to study one’s own history in order 
to find one’s own place. I attended the University of Troms¢ and studied 
the Sami language later. I also interviewed over a hundred Sami women and 
learned also to know myself that way. 


EH: When you are talking about knowing yourself, finding yourself, are 
you thinking about yourself or the Sami in general? 


RML: Myself. Who am I: when they built a road to Utsjoki many traditional 
customs disappeared. In Utsjoki the change took place really fast. If one 
considers the situation in modern Utsjoki, one can say that the only things 
left concerning the old customs and traditions are annual Midsummer and 
Easter Church festivities. 


EH: What is the modern Sami milieu, atmosphere and society like com- 
pared to the old one? What is the direction we are moving in? 


RML: It is positive that the young go to school and are instructed in the 
Sami language. They have been able to learn about their cultural back- 
ground. They will turn out differently as Samis. They will not be like us, 
modest and like lost sheep. If I think about my own children, they do not 
have problems with their Sami identity. They are like others and they 
function as well as others in this society. They have options. A young person 
finds his or her identity through several identification models. For instance 
my children grew up in the city, yet my daughter makes Sami handicrafts. 
I have not pushed it, she has discovered it by herself. A downside that I see 
in development is technology, people get spoiled in warm houses that are 
too well-built! 


EH: What does nature mean to you? 


RML: I like nature. I like to gaze at it, to ski in it. In Troms¢ also you can 
gaze at beautiful fells. But if I think what nature has meant to my mother 
for instance, to my parents it was a totally different thing from what nature 
is to me. Nature was a great opponent, it was always a question of survival. 
It was also a matter of bringing up your children so that they were able to 
manage in nature, for instance will they understand weather, will they see 
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that bad weather is on its way and will they know when to turn back home 
in time? 


EH: We live partly in linear time. Is it possible to live according to the 
traditional philosophy where hours do not determine life? 


RML: I am not tied to a watch. The less I demand of myself the more I can 
live according to a non-linear time concept, according to seasonal changes. 
But I would not be able to make a living totally according to the changes of 
seasons. If I had to live in a laévvu, I would not be able to pay the bills by 
fishing. This type of thinking is romantic. I would not be able to live like 
that even though I have learnt all the traditional skills. But in any case one 
should be able to lower one’s level of consumption. 


EH: For whom do you write? The Sami? 


RML: When I wrote my first book I thought of readers in Sami society. I 
soon discovered that in Sami society people of my age had not learnt to read 
in their own tongue. That is why any such romantic notions died out 
quickly. I have come to terms with the fact that I write to a great extent for 
myself. What is most important to me is that the language is beautiful and 
that it is nice to work with it, like working with one’s hands. 


EH: Does Sami literature resemble other literatures? Our literature started 
to thrive in the 70s, and as far as the quantity is concerned, we have come 
a long way, but in spite of that we have only a few authors of quality and 
who develop and improve their writing. 


EH: Have you used traditional stories, yoiking etc. consciously in your 
writing? 


RML: Not consciously but we always carry our heritage through our 
writing. But what has influenced the language usage is Laestadianism and 
writings associated with it. For instance the Postilla by Laestadius, you can 
rarely find anywhere such fine words and descriptions. It has influenced 
me because [ sat as a child through several religious meetings. 


EH: Is it possible for people other than the Sami to understand and write 
critiques of Sami literature? 


RML: Everybody who has read and knows literature has a possibility to 
understand it. Literature should be of such quality that you are not writing 
only to the people of your own village, but that you will be understood all 
over the world in spite of the language differences. You cannot write only 
by reference to your locality. The Finns, Norwegians and Swedes do not 
want to understand our literature because they have always considered us 
inferior and this outlook also impacts on how they review us. 
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EH: The dominant 
society has defined 
culture, and which 
consists of art, music, 
literature etc. as sepa- 
rate, distinct fields. 
They provide finan- 
cial support to this 
type of culture 
through grants. Does 
this affect how the 
Sami envision cul- 
ture? 


RML: I have been 
thinking about this 
especially with re- 
gards to Kautokeino 
where we have a liv- 
ing and thriving 
clothing culture. If 
you have learnt to sew 
gaktis and fur beaskas’ 
Sami women’s clothing you started acquiring 

these skills as a child. 

This aspect of the cul- 
ture 1s about to disappear, however. Now we can see that doing handicrafts 
is not appreciated so much anymore. More value is attached to yoiking. I 
would suggest then that we organize a competition for sewing clothes. For 
instance those about to receive their first communion should sew their own 
gakti in order to show that they are able to do it. In women’s culture one 
important factor was that you were able to sew clothes and even greater was 
that you were good at it. The value of women was measured by their skills 
and abilities, the ability to yoik was not as important as skills in crafts. Crafts 
do not have the same potential to develop as previously. In the old days 
one’s creativity was important. Nowadays there is more emphasis on the 
technique. 
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EH: Have you tried to adopt the cultural concepts of the dominant society? 


2. Sami word for a coat made of fur. 
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RML: Perhaps my way of thinking, what I ask about life, how I answer 
questions is different from that which characterizes Norwegians, Swedes or 
Finns. It is a good thing if this difference is reflected in the creative act. But 
I do not consciously think of myself as a Sami author. 


EH: Is Sami literature changing and moving in any particular direction? 


RML: In my opinion the literature has remained unchanged over the past 
years. In the 70s there was a romantic revival, a time when good poems were 
being written. I think that the poor management of bilingualism is the 
reason for the quality of today’s writing. People no longer command the 
Sami language, cannot think in Sami. A trapper who learned about trap- 
ping, learned the language of trapping. Nowadays people no longer explain 
and describe things as they did before. Now they ride fast with a skidoo to 
inspect the traps. In the old days people would describe what it was like to 
fish out on Teno river, what the weather was like, what kind of a fishing 
rod one was going to try this time. People of my generation, we still had 
words to describe things like these but nowadays they no longer exist. What 
then would one write about today? That I went out fishing a bit? You can 
say that with three words. I think the language has become poorer. 


EH: In the old days people used to say, if one is not able to work one must 
go to school and when children went to school they said they are off for 
holidays. Is this true? 


RML: A person was accepted when she or he met the expectations of Sami 
society. You could meet them by being good at handicrafts and by being a 
good housewife who could raise her children. But if you took up writing it 
was because you were unable to do anything else. However, if despite that 
a writer wrote good books, then she or he would rise in rank. But regardless 
of that such a person did have to meet the other social expectations as well. 
For instance if the child of a reindeer herder was not able to do any work 
relating to reindeer herding but took up writing they said that he or she was 
no good for anything else. Your value is based on how you fulfil the 
expectations set by society. If you start doing something out of the ordinary, 
you have to be so competent that you are given the freedom to be different. 
For instance if I started sewing a different kind of a Sami gékt: I would first 
have to show that I know perfectly how to sew the traditional outfit. You 
have to be accepted somehow by your society before you can introduce 
something new. If there are many expectations placed on women in Western 
society, there are even more demands and expectations placed on them in 
the Sami society, that is what I have experienced. You must have good 
interpersonal skills, you must be modest, good at bringing up your children, 
you must take care of your parents, take good care of your home, cook and 
sew beautiful clothes for the whole family. 
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EH: Has that always been part of Sami culture or has this been introduced 
by Christianity and the main society? 


RML: The communicational function of clothes is really strong. With 
clothes you were able to show who you were and on the basis of clothes you 
could pass judgement on others. People might come up to you and say why 
are you going out with that person who is so badly dressed. Clothing 
continues to have a communicational function. 


EH: You have collected material from women. What do you see as the Sami 
women’s movement? What do Sami women think? What is Sami feminism 
all about? 


RML: Sami women are not oppressed. Women are exercising power 
through clothes and by making clothes. If boys are trying to sew they are 
called names like “bdllo-ahkut,” grannies with balls. Men amongst them- 
selves do not use those kinds of terms. Women behave like this in order to 
maintain their own value. Nobody manages to get by without the clothes 
women make in this cold climate. Nowadays they do, of course, but it was 
not so long ago when sewing clothes took up the better part of women’s daily 
work. 


EH: For instance in reindeer herding families the power of mothers could 
go so far with children that grown adult children, 30-40 years old still listen 
to her. 


RML: When my children reached adulthood I noticed I had raised the sons 
differently. But I could not tell what that difference was before I interviewed 
other women. Many women said that you have to be very careful with sons... 
What is this caution all about? Perhaps you taught your sons to be sensitive 
for the hunt, they had to learn how to feel something before touching. You 
could ruin a male child by excessive ordering, it was important not to spoil 
a boy’s sensitivity and connection with his body and his thoughts by 
ordering him about. It was easier with daughters, they were present all the 
time, you had to teach them sewing and they learned by observing but the 
sons, you had to urge them to go with men. In the old days sons were more 
appreciated than daughters. And even today girls are brought up to help 
and take care of their brothers and to thus advance reindeer herding. 
Mothers brought up their daughters to be so skilful that even in other siidas 
they became aware of their skills and thus they were welcome to join them. 
A responsibility of a mother was of course that daughters became good 
wives, highly competent ones. 


EH: What about Sami feminism in our times? Take for instance the Sami 
women’s organization Sdrahkka, what do you think about it? 
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RML: I attended one of Sdrahkkd’s meetings in Karasjok where female 
elders talked about snowmobiles. I was wondering about this conversation 
topic and all I understood was how expensive a skidoo 1s to buy and to keep, 
and it is a mother’s responsibility to buy it and to maintain her son’s status. 
In order to buy the skidoos for their sons, women have to work much more. 


EH: What is the position of a Sami woman? There is a lot of talk about the 
Western women’s bad situation, how they are despised and how they are 
victims of violence and that they are not promoted to higher positions. Is 
the situation with Sami women the same, or can it be described as simplis- 
tically? 


RML: It is not simple to explain the position of women. A Sami woman 
who has been brought up according to the traditions has a lot of power. I 
myself use power and I do not feel downtrodden like my sisters in the 
Western world. Christian morality has brought to our society the attitude 
of low esteem for women. But the position of awoman has been so important 
in a society based on an extended family that several generations will pass 
before Sami women are in the same position as Western women here. The 
position of women has changed only with regard to livelihood issues; in 
reindeer economy the position of women worsened with the establishment 
of the monetary economy, and the same is true in fishing and agriculture. 


EH: Do you think shamanism is still alive? 


RML: I think it is alive as long as people have faith in the old beliefs and 
healers. Shamanism changes as it adapts itself to society. All the healers 
these days are Christians but the spirit itself and beliefs are the same as in 
traditional shamanism. Yes. People still visit healers. 


EH: Have you yourself had recourse to these things to help you in your 
work? 


RML: Not consciously. 


EH: Nowadays people have begun to talk more about the traditional 
knowledge of Indigenous people that is claimed to differ from the Western 
scientific models. I am referring for example to intuitive knowledge and to 
its validity. What do you think about this? 


RML: I lost my blindness when I realized how fast knowledge is changing. 
Today one says that this 1s the latest word on something and not many days 
will pass before it is old news. Knowledge is changing so fast and still people 
believe in science and the rationality of human beings. They were already 
talking in the 70s about the fact that traditional knowledge is equally 
important, for instance when it comes to following what kind of weather is 
on its way, and whether the forecast 1s accurate. 
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EH: What is important to you today? 


RML: Somehow [| am fed up with my own thoughts, I want to renew myself, 
that’s why I have been seeking therapy, wishing to change my personality. 
This is how I can rediscover myself, whatever this self may be. It is not 
necessarily just a Sami identity even though I do belong to Sami society and 
cannot escape that. Do you remember Elina how much people used to laugh 
in Utsjoki in the old days? Where did the laughter go? Where did the 
laughter disappear? If I could tell even one story so that people would start 
to laugh, I would be satisfied. I am now searching after joy. 


Rauni Magga Lukkari 


Selected Poems 


MOTHER’S UNIVERSITY 


Amongst the mountains 
amongst the wavecrests 
alongside riverbeds 

on hills and moors 

on the inmost part of the marsh 
she ran her school 

gave her little girl 

useful knowledge for life: 


Early to show concern in work 
tenderness for the home. 

Early to take part 

keeping all her things in order. 
Early and on a small scale 
gather in for tomorrow. 

Early to show modest behaviour 
making progress by learning. 


With eagerness she ran her school 

trained her daughter. 

Work never hurts, she said 

on the contrary, it makes you strong and healthy. 


Guard the earth with skill. 
Honour your ancestors 
be a good neighbor, have peace 


Never forget yourself 

and your humaneness. 

Do not be avaricous and arrogant 
Do not be close-fisted and miserly. 


Be open-handed, generous 
but decently thrifty 

steady and stable 

capable and full of initiative. 
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Be helpful, be honest 
be handy, be gentle 
respected and handsome, fine and distinguished. 


You can safely and loudly tell what 
kind of knowledge you have got 
Safely tell that you have been 

at your mother’s university.’ 


3. This poem called in Norwegian “Mors hgyskole” has been translated into English by Gerd 
Aase Pedersen, based on Laila Stien’s Norwegian translations of Lukkari’s poetry and it 
has not been published before. The poems were read by Rauni Magga Lukkari at the 
“Northern Women, Northern Lives” Conference at Troms¢ on June 25th, 1997. Origi- 
nally it was the prologue read by the author at an event in Norway called “Nordkalott’s 
Kvinner mot ar 2000,” at Honningsvag, 1991. 
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THE KING’S GOLDEN CLOTHES 


I knew 

you wouldn’t return. 
Since the sun shone 
right after 

you left 


x 


Nights and days 

I hold back the rain. 
I let the clouds fall 
between the birches. 


x 


My king’s clothes 
shine like gold. 
Stars from the sky 
on his belt 
beneath his chin 
adorning his back. 
What else can I do 
but walk softly behind 
rest my eyes 

on my hands’ 
accomplishment* 


4. From Mu gonagasa gollebtktasat/Min Konges gylne klaer, (Gyldendal Norsk forlag AS: 1991), 
translated by Edi Thorstensson. The poem has appeared in In the Shadow of the Midnight 
Sun, Contemporary Sami Prose and Poetry, ed. Harald Gaski (Karasjok: Davvi Girji o.s., 
1996) p. 145. 
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DECLARATION OF LOVE TO LANDSCAPE IN THE NORTH 


This Land where the sun never sets 
once it has risen 

where darkness is endless 

when twilight falls. 


This Land where the wind blows coldly even from the South 
thickens the blood 
burdens the mind. 


This Land with mountains vaster than meadows 
marshes deeper than lakes 
rivers like graves among peaks. 


This Land where the earthly and heavenly Lord 
has been giving and taking 
after his word. 


This Land where sharp words are spread 
and the tidings of Love 
remain in the Bible 


This Land where Life is neighbouring Death 
where the two of them, from the beginning, 
have shared and shared alike 


This Land where women after the stormy night 
have recognized a woollen mitten at the shore 
in their first morning of widowhood. 


This Land where grandfathers, fathers and brothers 
built coffins in competition 

and rowed their kinsmen 

to the grave. 


This Land where the light strikes your eyes 


where frost makes you crouch and cringe 
and the long nights wear you down. 
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This Land where envy is denser than grass 
where pettiness is inherited 
and restrains growth. 


In this Land the belief of man 

is hardened in the forge 

Love is on trial 

and the hope, so often peeled off 
for time and again to be replaced.° 


“Kjaerlighetserkiaering til landskap in Nord,” a previously unpublished poem translated 
into English from Norwegian by Gerd Aase Pedersen with some further editing by 
Kaarina Kailo and Rauna Kuokkanen. It was first recited by the author in Harstad, 
Norway at a Northern cultural event in 1988. 
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I respect the siall and 
heritage of my ancestors 


Elina Helander: EH 
Petteri Laiti: PL 


EH: How did you begin your work on handicrafts? 


PL: The enthusiasm for craft-making runs in the family. From childhood 
on I have been knowledgeable in the different stages of craft-making, the 
use of materials and necessary tools. Nowadays the problem is that young 
people and some of the people of my generation, as well, are isolated from 
the home environment and domestic work, from their culture and its 
process of development because they have to be sent to study elsewhere. 
That is almost a way of asking you to renounce yourself and your own 
language and culture. At school they did not give you any opportunities to 
do your own handicrafts but during the classes you learned to make all kinds 
of strange /adttndn, non-Sami objects that served no purpose at home. 


1. The conversation between Petteri Laiti and Elina Helander was held on June 3rd, 1994 
at Inari. 
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EH: So you learned to make crafts at home? Did somebody teach you or 
how did you learn? 


PL: My father taught me. I stood next to my father making observations 
when he was working. In the same one-room lodge (stohpu) where my 
parents were involved with doing crafts, the children were able from young 
age on to observe them and to ask questions. Now that children attend day 
care we have lost this: children who are curious by nature are not allowed 
to become knowledgeable about their culture, relatives, stories and the 
traditional ways of life. I was still privileged in the sense that I was able to 
follow my parents working. We did handicrafts during the winters espe- 
cially towards the spring during the period with the most light. During 
summer we were busy with other types of work such as collecting hay and 
working around the house. Sometimes if he was not going too far, my father 
would take me with him to the woods. We would help our parents as soon 
as we were able to. When I was twelve to thirteen years of age, I started 
making butter dishes for sale. We had a big family, nine children, so we all 
had to, each one of us, think about earning money. Because of my skills, I 
started exchanging butter dishes which I could make for clothes so that the 
older children did not have to go to school in mended clothes. 


EH: Were the butter dishes used on a daily basis in your childhood? 


PL: In those days they were necessities, we did not have refrigerators. I had 
already left home when they got electricity. One had to rely on the possi- 
bilities one had to get by before. In a wooden dish butter does not melt as 
it does in an ordinary dish, nor does it get rancid especially if the dish was 
moist. The water that evaporates from the wooden dish kept butter cool the 
same way it is preserved in a refrigerator. The method of making the dishes 
was also important, because wood is alive. If one had prepared the dish by 
gluing the seams, it would not have held when the wood dried. But the seam 
that is sewn (goarostat) lets the wood breathe. The longitudinal shape of the 
butter dish also had its meaning: if the dish were round, the wood would 
swell more and the seams and wooden nails would open more easily. 


EH: Did you have any interruptions in your school work because of your 
interest in handicrafts? 


PL: No, I didn’t have any interruptions because I made crafts during 
holidays and exchanged goods. After school I returned home and I stayed 
at home for five years and of course I did also other work around the house, 
forest work and everything there was to do. I earned my living through my 
handicrafts. After the army I was again at home working on different jobs, 
but my brother started giving craft courses in Inari and that gave me 
inspiration to go to Inari where I took two courses. After the first one I also 
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helped out with the teaching since we had the same background. I was able 
to give advice to the students of whom there were many. We started off at 
an old shed at Inari Folk High school. We did not have the necessary tools; 
rusty files and dull knifes. We had to make our own tools in order to get 
started. That, too, was good practice. After the first course I taught how to 
work with wood and bone at the Inari Folk High school and following a 
more advanced level course, after my brother became a consultant, I started 
to teach there on a regular basis. In 1975 I left with my brother and a couple 
of others for Lahti to take a teacher training course for teachers of handi- 
crafts. From that point on I taught up to the 1980s, when I left to study 
gold-smithing and silver work for four years. I took courses especially in 
the art of large size silver works so that I became a silversmith. I concluded 
that being a silversmith is better suited for Sami handicrafts because silver 
has been an important preserver of Sami values and identity. It has served 
at the same time as a safe of the ownership.” There has been a custom to set 
one’s earnings in silver so that its value is not lost, when in the old days they 
did not have banks where you could collect the monies received from sold 
reindeer and hides. 


EH: Being a Sami has not been a hindrance for you? Some complain that 
while they were at school others looked down upon them so that they did 
not dare speak Sami and didn’t dare to do this or that? 


PL: I was totally without a language when I went to school, I didn’t know 
Finnish. But in Outakoski in the first grade there were many Samis who 
translated to me what I had to do. In my second year at Karigasniemi I knew 
already a bit of Finnish. But the first year went by so that we had a teacher 
who did not know any Sami. I remember how often we had to spell and read 
in Finnish and only a few of us understood what we were reading. We did 
not understand what the teacher was saying either. 


EH: Are you working consciously to promote Sami culture? You have in 
mind for example that silver is important for the Sami? 


PL: The Sami have had many non-Samis doing their silver work, especially 
on the coast there have been many silversmiths and still are. Those who 
have worked according to the expectations of the Sami have often been 
outsiders. Many Sami artists and craftspeople have made models from 
antlers for instance for silver spoons or other objects even though this is 
much more demanding than making a silver spoon. That is the reason for 
instance why my antler spoons are double the price of silver spoons, but 
even that is not a big enough difference. That’s why I lift my hat to 


2. Sami word, opmodatvuorkd. 
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craftspeople of old times because they were able to make objects with the 
tools of those days so skilfully. Even though silver smiths have imitated 
their work, in my mind those who worked from antlers were much more 
skilled. As regards my own silversmith work I have noticed that my 
professionalism has widened, so that it has given mea possibility to do silver 
work according to the Sami ways, for instance with regard to jewellery and 
also as regards the combination of antler and silver materials in the same 
object. That is based on Sami thinking. But when in Norway I watched the 
work of international silversmiths, I noticed that they have somehow a hard, 
raw sense of form.’ Sami handicrafts are soft, warm and useful, in harmony 
with everyday use; during centuries they have developed so that they are 
both beautiful in form, practical and artistically decorated. 


EH: The value of Sami handicrafts and art was traditionally that it com- 
bined beauty and practicality, but it is true that these days they put even 
Sami art into a glass cabinet. But if you look at old objects which were being 
used, they are really beautiful. 


PL: I think that in truth their value has risen whenever they were created 
with the cultural context in mind. If one starts to do crafts only out of artistic 
or decorative motifs without knowledge about an object’s background, 
culture and its material use, it will not be as valuable. For instance in 
Sweden there are craftspeople who work according to factory patterns, they 
decorate the handles of knives without, in many cases, having thought out 
how they match the outer appearance and form of an object. The main thing 
has been artistic decorativeness, not practicality and they have failed to 
consider whether the material is appropriate and suitable. Business-ori- 
ented thinking has taken precedence. One should consider more why a 
particular object has been made like this during hundreds of years. The 
more I have worked the more I have understood why the hand-made objects 
are of a certain kind and shape, why a particular material is appropriate for 
decorative uses. One can believe that the reason for the shape of the handle 
of a knife is that in order to make it durable it has been made of several 
different pieces (they use bark, leather and set a piece of burl in the middle). 
If one makes the handle of a knife out of a single antler it is not as durable, 
it may simply come off when used. A handle made out of many different 
materials is good also because it is not as slippery. At the same time it has 
been connected to beauty. It seems that the Western sense of the aesthetic 
has remained narrow. For instance that is why the non-Sami, ldttanat 
especially in Finland have started to make exploitive use of the Sami 
handicrafts, they think of them only as a means of earning money and do 
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not consider the background and practicality of an object. For instance the 
Sami who used to live here in the old days made very skilful use of the scarce 
materials of the Arctic and made objects without wasting material so that 
they have been preserved from one generation to another. They were not 
made to be used only once so that they did not need to use so many materials 
from the surrounding nature. And when an object is well-made and practi- 
cal and beautifully decorated you don’t tend to forget or forsake it anywhere; 
instead you want to preserve and take care of such a valuable object. 
Children, too, were able to appreciate such objects. After the war when the 
evacuees returned to their homes, all the objects were gone and people had 
gone along with the new times because of necessary changes. People dis- 
carded and burned a lot of old objects. I remember when I first started to 
make wooden dishes people would come to see what kinds of dishes and 
burl bowls I had. People were used to getting a lathe worked burl bowl for 
30-50 marks and my prices were the same. I had one burl bowl which cost 
500 marks. People said, was that ever expensive, that they used to have them 
in their cellars but had thrown them out. I told those Sami acquaintances 
and friends who came to ask about it that it really ends up being that 
expensive because there is a lot of work involved, because I work by hand, 
not with a machine. Working by hand, I do not create unemployment but 
if I stop working and will install machines to do the work that means 
unemployment. 


EH: What did the Sami say to you when you started out, did they tell you 
that you are crazy when you started making handicrafts and studying how 
to make them? 


PL: Of course it was not so well accepted. Our family was a farming family 
only, we kept also reindeer before my father started making handicrafts. 
You see when a person takes up crafts he or she no longer has time to take 
care of reindeer. 


EH: What is the direction you see the Sami culture moving in and changing 
towards in the last ten years? What is the situation of the Sami culture at 
this moment? 


PL: When we started in the 1970s there was a lot of enthusiasm, for example 
towards yoiking and crafts. Some of those who were inspirational to us like 
Paulus Utsi are already deceased and the youth of this day are not as strongly 
influenced by such a force as the older people who inspired us. It was closer 
then to us and we who were already estranged from our cultural background 
were not able to pass on that feeling so strongly to the young people of our 
days. Those who had to face oppression and ridicule at school became 
cultural refugees. Culture is to be found only in glass buildings or glass 
cabinets. They rely more on non-Sami ways when developing culture than 
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the non-Sami themselves. At the same time they escape into being computer 
or digital Samis and they address culture through the machines. Preserving 
contact with your relatives and preserving the living culture for the future 
has become a side issue, outside other concerns. One’s cultural ties become 
distant, remain diluted. That is when other peoples begin to appropriate it. 
The /dttdnat or non-Samis notice the monetary value of Sami culture and 
start to envy the skill of the Sami and the income they earn from artistic 
work: how have they managed so well up here in the North and how are 
they so skilled and receive recognition around the world? At the same time 
the non-Sami have been taught only how to exploit everything. They are so 
numerous and they have at first destroyed their own culture; I see them as 
refugees so much out of touch with themselves and their own culture that 
they are not able to appreciate it. Their own identity is so weak that when 
they notice that another culture is stronger they begin to desire it as a 
support for their own identity. At the same time they have imprisoned their 
own culture inside museums and have tied national culture life to them (for 
instance national costumes) so that they are no longer alive. Culture has 
been arrested, rendered dead to the point that the cultural background is 
only used as an industrial object. They buy robots and machines from 
foreign countries to produce traditional cultural objects which were pre- 
viously made and used by folk artists. Technology has been turned into a 
new way of making things. At the same time they rape their own culture. 


EH: What do you consider as the essence of Sami culture today? 


PL: The fact that the people of influence in our contemporary society at 
this time have been educated in non-Sami ways and modes of thinking. 
They have become accustomed to non-Sami ways of teaching, so that, as a 
result, we begin to apply foreign values to Sami culture. Values are changing 
so that if we are like the Westerners — it does not matter as long as we 
remember our home environment. We have to support the changes and live 
in the modern era so that we are not forsaking our background. Samiculture 
is changing all the time, after all. We are taught to think like non-Samis, to 
use our culture in the same way that they do, we are forgetting the knowl- 
edge and skills that our ancestors had. Ultimately, all that remains is a 
striving for profit without knowledge and skills. 


EH: Has Sami culture been able to adapt itself into the modern times? 


PL: The skilfulness of Sami culture has been precisely that it has been able 
to follow the changes that have taken place in this area. They have not 
researched the real background of the crafts and their use during hundreds 
of years, nor have they examined the feeling connected with handicraft 
because you see, it does also have spirit and not only knowledge and skill. 
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EH: Are other people a nuisance and an obstacle to you? 


PL: I was very shy when I started craft-making but in different exhibitions 
I had to talk to people and I became this talkative. But at the beginning I 
was of course not this talkative and I was not able to explain much, however 
I had to explain the skills and the knowledge that I had learned from my 
parents. I have come to understand better the essence of craft-making, I 
have seen myself that it is not merely knowledge and skill, the use of 
materials and their external form but also the spirit and how to combine all 
of these aspects, so it requires deeper thought. People have begun to 
understand the real value of handicrafts. It is not a dead object but it 
contains the whole cultural tradition. The traditional background and 
environment should accompany handicrafts. 


EH: What about those Samis who cannot afford to buy expensive objects 
and have no time to make them for themselves? 


PL: Well, the laws of Western industrialization do affect us, too. If you make 
crafts, you work with your hands and you are punished many times over 
with taxes. But if you buy a foreign machine and make it work for you, 
giving up your own skills, then you will be supported so that you only have 
to spend a third of your own money. All taxpayers are helping to support 
and create unemployment. Those crazy ones who still bother to work, their 
work costs so much money. Nowadays one has to make real high quality 
products in order to distinguish oneself from tourist crafts made abroad, 
the tourist cheats. The things must be really well-made and decorated. That 
is why they become so expensive and they no longer make that many objects 
of everyday use. We have forgotten how to take care of our surroundings, 
culture and livelihood, we have not been vigilant regarding the situation 
through laws and changes to the laws that we, too, are being controlled with. 
We have accepted the Western spirit that a bollu* has to be made cheaply. 
That thinking is being supported by tax money. For instance I pay over 60% 
in taxes from my own work to support industry. That is without counting 
the local expenses. 


EH: Do you find that government directs Sami culture by the way it 
distributes monies to different fields of art, for instance to literature, 
painting etc. ? 


PL: It happens easily that when certain fields receive funding more easily 
one drifts away from promoting traditional culture. We have so far survived 
for thousands of years, demonstrating that our culture has moved forward. 
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If we are tempted by easy monetary rewards, we may forego our Sami 
identity. A year and a half ago we founded on the Finnish side of Samiland 
the Sami Artists Association in Finland for we discovered that there exist 
Sami artists associations in Norway but in Finland they are scattered. There 
should be more co-operation between associations. The Nordic Sami asso- 
ciations have managed well within the bureaucracy and work in the same 
way as the non-Sami associations. I think of course that it is a good thing 
but we should think more about our convictions, the reasons why we are 
setting up associations. The association itself does not need to go forward 
but people have to be involved in them without us disrupting cultural unity 
through associations. Cultural work has become too bureaucratic. On the 
Norwegian side the Sami are very skilful but one should not forget the 
culture and the people for whom the associations have been established. 
While sitting behind computers they should remember that they are for- 
warding culture and not the opposite, destroying it. Even handicrafts have 
become a status thing for promoting bureaucratic activity. I don’t want to 
blame the people who work in these institutions ... but the Sami values have 
not survived, they must stay alive and not be imprisoned in glass cabinets. 


EH: What are your social views? 


PL: I am a member of the Finnish Art Handicrafts Committee, the Art 
Council of the Province of Lapland, The Nordic Art Council, the Sami 
Handicrafts Association, Sdépmelas Duojdrat and Chair of Finland’s Sami 
Artists’ Association, so I have had to divide my time and myself into many 
things. I have got involved despite my lack of time because I would like to 
make sure that we do not cast aside and give up our tradition and cultural 
ways. 

In the old days the Sami did not have to ask any outsiders to help with their 
livelihood, they managed and built up their culture by their own means. 
Now we have been deprived of those possibilities. It is of course good that 
governments support the Sami for they do have it also as their mandate. But 
we have to take the initiative into our own hands and use the possibilities 
we have in a modern society. One has to be able to make one’s own decisions 
in order to manage on one’s own. One must oneself determine how to 
promote one’s culture for the benefit of outsiders so that the outsider 
financiers do not define it for you. I have struggled to make sure we are not 
dependent on charity like the politicians and the peoples governing us. 
That’s why there is a need for a cultural centre that would finance itself. 
Nowadays we, too, could have a possibility to decide about our culture and 
its utilization. 


EH: What has Sami culture given other cultures? 
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PL: Sami culture has so much to give. For instance if we think about the 
work of the green movement all over the world, a Sami has lived, taught 
and managed up to this day according to the those same principles and I 
hope they continue to do so in the future. The Sami have managed and have 
lived peacefully under the pressure of other peoples. If we had started 
warfare, we would all have been killed a long time ago. But we have managed 
thanks to our practical skills, and our peacefulness. We have adapted in a 
conciliatory spirit to the circumstances of our lives. Of course we have 
always also complained, we did not accept everything willingly but instead 
we have demanded our rights. Now other Indigenous people look at the 
Sami and wonder how such a small people has survived so well, after all. 
What is more, even though we have been separated and live within the 
borders of four nations, we have a relatively solid power base through which 
to influence, say, the Sami parliaments and the Sami Council. And that 
influence is increasing all the time. Even majority cultures around the world 
see that riches lie in the diversity of cultures, not in the destruction of other 
people. In line with Sami thought, we have not wanted to rob and exploit 
nature to the point where it dies; we have sought, all the time, to preserve 
a certain equilibrium. Nowadays even the Sami have been conditioned 
through the school system away from this kind of cultural thinking, the 
process is already a hundred years old, and that is why it is no wonder that 
they don’t follow the traditional Sami culture so strongly. But the Sami have 
been so good at changing their ways that at times they resemble the /dttdnat, 
the non-Samis, more than the /attdnat themselves. That is caused by the fact 
that as children the Sami have had to suffer from being Sami. Now they 
want to show that we are as good as the Westerners. 


EH: What do you consider to be the status of Sami knowledge today? 


PL: If the elders who had knowledge and skills, knowledge of cultural 
traditions and environment and history were allowed to talk when the 
parents work they would have time to tell these things to their grand-chil- 
dren. Grandmothers and grandfathers would have time to tell stories and 
to show how to do handicrafts. The cultural tradition could be transmitted 
through grandparents to grandchildren. But we have been influenced by 
the non-Sami thinking, we have started to believe that it is more important 
to give children school knowledge and to make a herd of sheep out of them. 
Old people who would have a lot of local knowledge and stories, skill to 
make handicrafts, knowledge of materials, and knowledge of their usage 
and historical background are not allowed to teach that to their grandchil- 
dren since they are separated into different camps.’ The schools take upon 
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themselves the right and power to teach, teachers have been trained in 
isolation from their surroundings, so the young ones do not have this 
knowledge. The result is that we become ignorant people who have a lot of 
bureaucratic knowledge but nobody is prepared for the kind of life we live. 
That is why people do not have real skills to live in this world. If our 
grandparents had told us about their own experiences like love and every- 
thing connected with living, we would have seen that is nota fairy tale where 
princes and princesses live in a good position. What the real life is all about 
remains untold. The young Sami who come to this world after graduating 
from schools do not have valid knowledge but they have been trained to 
function in foreign surroundings. That is why they are disappointed and 
begin to oppress themselves, to tear their insides out. What is more, the 
grandparents who have ended up in old folks’ homes would not need to feel 
useless and a burden on others if we got them involved in teaching these 
young people. The whole society would support itself and on an individual 
level we would support each other in a natural way. The present system is 
unnatural and does not serve humanity or social transformation. 


EH: Has Christianity changed the Sami? 


PL: On the one hand Christianity has supported Sami culture but on the 
other hand it has weakened it. The customs of the different religions have 
their roots in the same reality, but as it is written in the Bible, there is a 
confusion of languages in the world. Each person speaks differently. I think 
the ways of different religions are tied in with their specific reality. The 
Sami religion is rooted in the Sami reality the same way that Christianity 
is connected to its own reality. Both are rooted in the same original thought, 
but it has been interpreted according to the needs of each culture’s own 
development. 


EH: Christianity has been used to change Sami culture, to make it serve the 
interests of the governments. 


PL: It has been misused, as a tool for governmental control, with a view to 
increasing the land possessions of governments and even they have sought 
to increase their “right” to own the entire nation. 


EH: What do you think about the use of Sami symbols today? Do they 
inspire you? 


PL: I have paid a lot of attention to the traditional ornamentation and the 
symbols used in the objects. I am adapting them to my own ornamentation 
which I use in my handicrafts. In the beginning I did a lot of these 
ornamental works. I learned to decorate my handicrafts. I did not think at 
that time but now I consider how decorations and symbols fit in with the 
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material and the uses of the object, what the tradition is so that the balance 
is not broken. 


EH: Do you follow old traditional patterns or do you make innovations with 
them? 


PL: Like our ancestors, I do not wish to imprison culture behind glass 
cabinets as the /dttdn or non-Samis have done. In my decorative work I don’t 
want to be restricted and remain in a static state but the work must reflect, 
resonate with the changes that have taken place today. The shamanistic 
drums have changed over a period; new kinds of symbols have been added 
to them. Due to the influence of Christianity new symbols were also added 
to the shamanistic drums of the Sami. 


EH: Who is critiquing and evaluating your work? 


PL: I am of course myself critical towards every single object that I make. 
When I finish making an object I cry for joy that it turned alright also this 
time. Still, I know there is room for improvement, I can still develop. As I 
get older, my knowledge also increases. When I give up an object, often I 
wish luck to the person who is getting it, he or she is so lucky to get that 
particular object whereas I would not have the heart to give it away. I know 
one Sami artist, Ellen Kitok Anderson who works with roots and who has 
been able to preserve the skill of working with them up to our days and 
making high quality art. She also does not want to sell her work to just any 
person. Even though her art works are expensive and somebody would like 
to buy them, she does not simply sell them but finds out what kind of a 
person the customer is. I also have the habit of promising to make some- 
thing for a particular person but he or she must really need it and be willing 
to wait until it is ready. If you don’t really want it, you won’t wait for it. 


EH: Where do you find the inner strength to do handicrafts? 


PL: I respect the skill and heritage of my ancestors. Now that we have 
electricity and other things which make things easier we might still ask 
ourselves why we should lower the value of crafts or the practicality of form 
since we have much better working conditions, better tools than our 
ancestors. It should be our duty as modern craftspeople to surpass our 
predecessors. 


EH: What does nature mean to you? 


PL: The meaning of nature in the crafts is primary. While making crafts 
you have to make sure you don’t abuse your natural resources in order to 
make a quick buck. One has to be able to make things without wasting too 
much material. 
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EH: How is your working year compared to the old times? 


PL: The biggest difference is that I do not live out of nature, self-suffi- 
ciently. In the summer I live in the village of Inari where it is not possible 
to live in the same way as before. Otherwise it is pretty much the same, but 
I do not, for example, bring in wood with horses. In the spring time I can 
of course get my raw materials myself. In the fall I collect antlers and during 
the winter I collect hides that I will tan myself. My working year has 
changed in the sense that the summer time is for tourists, for sales while 
winter is the best period to work. Then I have peace and quiet to work. 


EH: What seasonal activity do you prefer? 


PL: People need variety in their working activities, they need to do different 
work during different seasons. In the springtime I tan hides to make knife 
holders and prepared skins, during Christmas I prepare a lot of Christmas 
presents and other commissioned work. In late winter, early Spring I collect 
burls and carve them so that they have time to dry. Summer is the restless 
time, but in the beginning of the summer and in the Spring I do silver- 
smithing for the summer, in the Spring I prepare silver jewellery for local 
people for Easter. Fall and the middle of the winter is the time for making 
knives and burl vessels. I have said that winter should last three more 
months so that I would have more time to work. You see with the bigger 
pieces I have work that has been commissioned to last three years. My 
working year has changed from that of my grandparents also in the sense 
that my working quarters are separate from the house I live in. My son 
cannot be present at all times but I demand that if he intends to earn money 
he has to earn it himself somehow by working. From the point of craft-mak- 
ing I live to a great extent as they used to live. However, the customers for 
instance are not only the local people but tourists from around the world. 
The generation born after the war has lost the skill of making crafts and 
relearning it takes time. Nowadays those skills have to be learned at schools. 
I think it is a great loss that learning crafts does not start already in 
childhood at nursery school age. 


EH: Is it more difficult to acquire raw materials now than before? 


PL: I don’t have as much time and possibilities to travel and I do not have 
wood since I live in the village. I should make special trips which are not 
possible to me to gather materials from nature. All I can do is advise others 
on what one ought to find, collect and preserve. In the beginning I spent 
time also teaching people how to collect materials in the right way. 


EH: Why don’t you have the possibility to go and collect materials? 
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PL: Human life these days is such that if you go somewhere you have to 
pay. 
EH: Do you get by with the work you do? 


PL: There are many ways of getting by. But I am not doing so well that I 
could take holidays and travel. I do not have free time. I have to employ 
sales help and that is expensive. I think it is a senseless situation that when 
I employ somebody I have to pay taxes and the employee has to pay taxes. 
It would be less expensive to invest in a robot, which is what the government 
does support through tax cuts and other forms of support. The government 
has robbed us of the possibility to live by craft making. Taking care of 
culture has become more bureaucratic. Me, too, even I sit in the meetings 
of art committees pushing paper. People are begging for money, we are 
studying hundreds of applications and decide who we should give the little 
bit of money we have. Many peoples’ time is being wasted in these meetings 
and during these trips. That is supposed to be supporting culture. Instead, 
it would be better if people weren’t punished several times over for making 
their living by their own hands. 
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Photos of 
Petteri Laiti’s Art 


Sami knives (nibbit) and a wooden cup (guks1) 


Knives, scissors and other sewing tools (nitbbit, skierat ja ndllegoadit) 
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Sami knife (niibi) 


Butter dishes (vuodjaskahpo), and a butter knife (vuodjaniibi) 
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Yorking acts as 
medicine for me 


Elina Helander: EH 
Inga Juuso: IJ 


EH: How did you start your work with Sami culture, how did it all get 
started? 


IJ: Well, a very long time ago, one could say that I started yoiking when I 
was a child. For the public I have been yoiking for 25 to 30 years. When I 
was in Oslo studying, Sami people started asking me to yoik at various 
events. This is how it started, on a small scale. And after that I was asked to 
yoik more often. In 1989 I started acting. The first request came from the 
Beaivvas theatre when I was still working in Sami radio and my reply was 
that I am not a professional actor. At first I declined but Harriet Nordlund 
wanted me in the Varraheajat play because there was a lot of singing in it. 
So this is how the ball started to roll and later I performed in three 


1. The conversation was held between Inga Juuso and Elina Helander on May 9th, 1995 at 
Kautokeino. 
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productions in Sweden and at the moment I am participating in two 
different productions. 


EH: For how long did you work for Sami Radio? 


IJ: I worked there as a permanent employee for thirteen years and I also did 
freelance work for a couple of years. The radio station did not have a large 
staff back then and as result I had to do all sorts of jobs: for example we 
produced cultural programs. In 1977, I graduated from the School of 
Journalism (Journalisthégskolen) in Oslo and that same year I was asked to 
work in Sami Radio so that I have worked there for many years. 


EH: If we talk about yoiking, how did the audience take to yoiking in the 
beginning? Are there any differences in the past and the present with regard 
to yoiking? 


IJ: Yes, there is a difference. When I first started yoiking, many people, 
especially the older ones, told me off although generally speaking I have 
never been much criticized. Of course many Samis claimed that yoiking is 
a sin, that one should not take it up. I can understand this view because of 
Sami history. But it did not discourage me, I kept on yoiking and I still do. 
The mainstream culture for their part was not used to yoiking and many 
Norwegians made fun of yoiks. Nowadays the yoik has been almost totally 
accepted and has become popular so that there is a lot of demand for it also 
from the outside, on the part of the mainstream. From them one would not 
even have expected such demand. I think this is because ethnic issues are 
known around the world and there is more and more ethnic content in the 
music industry. 


EH: You were born in Jokkmok, your parents were from Kautokeino and 
you lived in Alta as a child and a young person. You yoik Kautokeino yoiks, 
where did you learn them? 


IJ: I listened to Sami since my childhood and as a child I spent every 
summer in Kautokeino with my grandparents. It was in these surroundings 
that I learned to yok. 


EH: Did anybody consciously teach you the art of yoiking? 


IJ: Nobody ever instructed me. But in the old days yoiking was practised a 
lot at Sami weddings for instance. Now they play modern music. I learned 
yoiking at weddings and other events and I took a great interest myself in 
yoiking. I listened to it very carefully and I taught myself. I am very 
“Guoigalas,” given to yoiking. 


EH: Is it possible today to make a living through traditional yoiking? 


IJ: No way, I cannot make a living with it. 
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EH: What makes you yoik if you cannot support yourself with it? Glory, 
compliments or what? 


IJ: None of these things. I like yoiking, it is part of my life. I would do it 
even if I did not make money from it. I have always had to combine different 
jobs and yoiking is only one of them, so that when I get requests I do go and 
perform. You do make a bit of money with it, but not enough to get by. As 
a star who is always performing, maybe then one could make a living. In 
that case maybe one would sell CDs in such quantities that it would become 
a means of livelihood. 


EH: In what direction has Sami culture been moving in the past years? You 
have been actively involved with Sami culture for a long time, working for 
Sami radio since 1977, you have traveled around the world as a yoiker and 
you are also an actor in the Beaivvds theatre. 


IJ: In my opinion Sami culture has moved along a lot in the past few years. 
The Sami became better known especially after the Alta dam issue. As a 
result of this Sami culture has been held in higher esteem. Also Nils Gaup’s 
movie Ofelas brought about certain new developments in Sami culture and 
helped to make it known. Advancement is also influenced by the fact that 
people are now paying more attention towards Indigenous peoples than 
before. Even though Sami culture has not gone up in esteem a great deal, at 
least people care about it. 


EH: Well, who cares about it? 


IJ: It is getting attention from every direction. There is demand for it when 
it comes to festivals, for instance to Germany, where I have performed. 
Recently I have been asked to yoik in London. They did not care about 
Sami culture abroad before now. 


EH: The dominant society is used to providing financial support to certain 
cultural areas such as fine arts, theatre activities, literature and certain kinds 
of music. Do you think they are trying to influence Sami culture and to 
assimilate it so it will fit the majority culture’s mold? 


IJ: We must always remain alert when it comes to that. We know that the 
mainstream culture has always tried to control smaller groups and people. 
And the Norwegians have always wanted to influence the Sami. They use 
their influence by granting money in order to govern reindeer husbandry 
for instance. And there is always a threat that they will try to push Sami 
culture in the direction of a Western lifestyle. If you mix Western music 
with yoiking, it will spoil that yoik. In any case it is going to be influenced. 
And I think that Sami music is moving in a direction which means that you 
won't even hear traditional music after a while anywhere. Where can the 
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young people learn to yoik in a traditional way if yoiking changes and adopts 
a Western form? 


EH: The Sami youth maybe like harder music, in the sense that musical 
instruments are being used. And they have many foreign idols, rock artists 
for instance. 


IJ: On the other hand, I believe that cultural workers will see to it that 
cultural development does not reach the point where the traditional style 
completely disappears. 


EH: The mainstream culture and governments have not succeeded com- 
pletely in destroying Sami culture because something of lasting nature has 
remained alive all the time despite the oppression and assimilation attempts 
which have lasted a long time, and yoiking is just one example. 


IJ: I think that traditional yoiking is now in higher esteem. And when the 
Samis notice that yoiking is being appreciated they begin to yoik more. In 
the past years the number of yoikers at the Sami Grand-prix competition 
has steadily gone up. I don’t believe that it is easy to destroy yoiking. 


EH: How do the Sami feel about traditional yoiking? 


IJ: The Sami do come to the concerts but those who do not like yoiking and 
consider it to be a sin do not. The concert halls may be quite full of listeners. 


EH: Do you create yoiks spontaneously or do you yoik traditional songs 
that you have taught to yourself? 


IJ: Up to now I have practised traditional yoiking, yoiks which go far back 
but I have also created yoiks myself and some people order them from me. 
Sometimes people order a yoik that they want to give to somebody as a 
present, I have done such work as well. Mostly I do traditional yoiking, 
though. 


EH: What about the Norwegians and other non-Sami, do they have the 
patience to listen to yoiking for a long time? For myself, I can listen to yoiks 
all day long because I like traditional music. 


IJ: Non-Sami do not have the patience to listen to it for very long because 
they do not understand much about yoiks and sometimes they don’t even 
hear the difference between two yoiks because yoiking is so different when 
compared to Western music. But if you add musical instruments to yoiking, 
they listen better. Some of them don’t appreciate yoiking at all. Although I 
have held concerts, I think that yoiking doesn’t belong to large concert halls 
or on the stage. Yoiking is so personal and it is connected to things that are 
in no way linked with concerts. 
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EH: On the other hand, if you want to introduce a non-Sami to a different 
way of thinking or want to show that there 1s something to yoiking that they 
cannot quite get a handle on, then yoiking is one way of getting the 
non-Sami to grasp Saminess? 


IJ: If I sometimes yoik in the context of seminars where there are re- 
searchers and pedagogues and such people, I find that yoiking is appropri- 
ate, but I don’t think it is suitable as light entertainment. It is important for 
yoiking of course that it is being preserved and it is also important for the 
young generation to see that yoiking is held in esteem and it is worth 
listening to, even outside the Sami region. 


EH: You also said that there is a personal component to yoiks. What do you 
mean? 


IJ: I mean that yoiks are “person yoiks” and then are connected to a certain 
person. A particular yoik may describe a person who is very close to you, 
for instance a mother or a father, and that yoik thus has many feelings and 
memories attached to it. That particular yoik is a memento for yourself and 
as such personal. It is more of anonymous nature. In addition to this, a yoik 
is also connected to the old Sami religion. It had a ritualistic meaning and 
what is more, yoiking is connected with the kind of power that one has to 
honour. A person who yoiks should not misuse this power. 


EH: For this reason one should not create a yoik randomly about anything 
and everything if one doesn’t understand its context accurately. 


IJ: This is how I feel as well and have experienced it myself. 


EH: Do you find any signs of the old Sami religion in today’s society? Many 
non-Sami ministers and researchers have fostered the belief and claim that 
shamanism or the old Sami religion ceased to exist many hundreds of years 
ago. 


IJ: I have not researched the old Sami religion that closely, what I know 
about it is from the books I have read and what I have heard the older Sami 
say about shamans, but I would put it this way — that it is not dead and I 
also feel that myself. Researchers can claim what they want, but in each 
group they have their own genes and something is inherited through them. 
I also believe that the traditional shamanistic spirit system has preserved 
its traditions through genes right up to this day. Some people still possess 
this shamanistic power, but it is not necessarily used. Shamanism is not lost 
but it is not being practiced at any and all costs. 


EH: At least not necessarily in the same form as previously. In the old days, 
shamans (no1ad1) possessed all sorts of skills, now maybe these skills or 
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practices have been fragmented into healing, visions, dream visions and 
interpretation and other similar partial components. 


IJ: I believe that shamanism still prevails like this and I cannot explain it 
in any other way except that it is a question of genetic memory. The 
shamanistic ability has been passed on from generation to generation. 


EH: I know people myself who have not read anything about the traditional 
religion but who possess certain shamanistic skills. I have in mind for 
instance those who have knowledge of things, for example what is going to 
happen in the world in the near future. 


IJ: Often I know of things myself but don’t know where the information is 
coming from, I just have some knowledge and things happen just as I knew 
they would. I can’t explain it in a better way. 


EH: I think your explanation about the genes is good. In this respect it is 
not easy to completely destroy another person’s or another nation’s knowl- 
edge. Nor can you explain all knowledge through rationalistic means. 


IJ: I often wonder why the ancient Sami religion still lives on, its power can 
still be found among the Sami although it is not used in the same way as 
before. 


EH: That power is not visible in such a way that you organize public 
shamanistic seances or that the practice of shamanism becomes immedi- 
ately visible. Maybe it is also due to Christianity that things related to 
shamanism remain hidden? 


IJ: I believe so and I know for instance that even today many Samis still 
greatly honour the szeidi-rocks and some people continue to take things 
there. 


EH: In the last decades, even in Finland, horns have appeared on the 
so-called former sacrificial sites. 


IJ: I went to Alta just for fun to see stetdi-rocks and someone had left, in 
addition to horns, other objects. I believe that the Samis still have the belief 
that you must not ridicule the szezdi-rocks and that all those things are still 
alive. Are the Sami therefore more of a primitive people, that I don’t know. 


EH: That depends on what you consider to be primitive and what not. 


IJ: And although we Sami are modern people, we are more connected with 
nature and we are closer to it. 


EH: What meaning does nature have to you? 
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IJ: Nature means a lot to me. I think that all of nature’s elements are very 
much alive and nature, the whole natural surrounding is very friendly. 
Nature has a great effect on me and it makes me peaceful. I feel no fear when 
I wander in nature. But strangers are afraid of nature. 


EH: And they see nature as an enemy, they are afraid of the snow... 
IJ: And they are afraid of animals. 
EH: Some people don’t allow “wild” animals near their houses. 


IJ: I feel differently about this, even if I would not call nature a mother, it 
calms you and gives strength. Putting it simply: nature provides inspiration 
and strength to live. 


EH: So does nature inspire you to work? 


IJ: Of course. On many occasions, while I wander in nature, I come up with 
new yoiks. And in nature I get more energy to create a new yoik as compared 
to sitting at home and listening to cars roaring outside. 


EH: Have you been brought up in reindeer husbandry? 
IJ: No, I haven’t but I was married to a reindeer herder. 


EH: We have now been discussing yoiking. Could you say something about 
your profession as an actor? 


IJ: In Sami culture, theatre is not a traditional art form, it is more so for the 
mainstream and it has been well-established for a long time in the outside 
world, but for us it is new. 


EH: What is the difference between the Sami and the mainstream way of 
thinking? 


IJ: I have done a lot of work in Norwegian and other mainstream societies; 
I also have experiences from there. Those people ask too many questions; 
they examine very carefully how things are and why they are the way they 
are. They often require material proof before they believe why things are 
the way they are. This bores me, because there are many things you can’t 
explain — why things are a certain way. This is the difference. I do believe 
that dominant societies have quite a different philosophy of life; they think 
in a different way from the Samis. In my opinion, the Sami are more prone 
to accepting things that cannot be explained very well — the Sami do not 
worry about them, they don’t think of them as being strange. I think people 
in mainstream society talk too much and continuously question what one 
can find in nature and whether there is anything there. 
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EH: Maybe there are differences in the knowledge system. When the Sami 
know something, they really do possess that knowledge because the need 
to survive in nature forces them to acquire it. The mainstream people try 
instead to prove everything rationally. 


IJ: I often feel intuitively (dovddan gorustan) how things are. I have a good 
example that will shed some light on this matter. Once during my world 
travels with a rivgu,’ I was in Spain on vacation. Non-Sami are very timid, 
they shy away from people and are afraid of everything. And this nvgu did 
not let me do anything, she told me not to go and chat with those Spanish 
people, that they are very dangerous and they might even kill. I have never 
been afraid of people. Non-Sami create problems for themselves because 
they are scared of everything and are careful about everything. I think it is 
easy to live when you trust your intuition and let it decide who 1s dangerous 
and who isn’t. If one weren’t so afraid, others wouldn’t be so dangerous 
either. But that rivgu needed to have everything planned out. And if that 
woman didn’t have everything programmed daily, she couldn’t even func- 
tion. I work better without a conscious plan, I take things as they come. 


EH: The Sami have managed well in nature because of their way of 
thinking. In the past the Sami had reason to fear robbers, government 
officials etc. But perhaps the basic nature of the Sami is to be trusting and 
secure. 


EJ: The non-Sami panic very quickly. Sometimes me too, I feel insecure 
when I don’t have a job but then I say to myself that tomorrow will look 
after itself so it is not worth burdening oneself with all sorts of things. On 
many occasions those non-Sami women ask me: “how can you be so 
carefree” and “why don’t you feel stressed out” and “how can you feel 
secure”? Maybe this is because their society 1s so well organized, well-es- 
tablished so that they need some kind of exaggerated, unnatural security. 


EH: Maybe they are justified in their fear because they have polluted the 
globe and there are lots of guns in circulation, and there are all sorts of 
potentially evil people. 


IJ: Yes, the world has become a very dangerous place. And the truth is that 
there are lots of dangers in big cities and it 1s on the increase. We just talked 
about the Sami world being very safe but that, too, is changing all the time 
and Samis are changing along with the times. And more and more they 
follow the Western kind of thinking, catching the Western life styles. This 


2. “Rivgu” refers to a non-Sami woman. 
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is not for the best for we lose many things, for instance this feeling of 
security. 


EH: Can today’s Sami in your view continue to be flexible with their time 
and activities. Samis, traditionally, have not acted according to a tight 
schedule. For instance in reindeer husbandry, the working “moments” 
have to be acted upon as they develop and it is of no use to stare at the clock 
or rest on Sundays. Nature itself dictates the amount and timing of tasks. 


IJ: We sometimes joke about the Sami’s half hour, that they do not show 
up when agreed. The clock is more of an enemy for Sami people. 


EH: Should we now appreciate and legitimate these Sami habits and take 
them into consideration? 


IJ: Letting the clock run your life ruins people today because they become 
stressed very easily, they run here and there and must make it to all sorts of 
places. 


EH: But can people today really live without any timetable? For instance 
you must get to a meeting on time and modern working hours are deter- 
mined very accurately and people cannot stay away from work just like that 
and they have to make it to the stores before they close. 


IJ: I have worked on the Sami Radio and I am aware of the stress which 
exists there because things have to be ready and on time for broadcasting. 
In this sense you must follow time. One might take into account that Sami 
are not so much tied to the clock and are not used to feeling stressed out 
over it. 


EH: Do you have any negative memories from your school years, was it a 
very burdensome time for you? 


IJ: My time at school was not so very hard because in my childhood home 
the Sami tradition was very strong, and we used Sami language at home. I 
have never lived in a residential school, I attended school in Alta from my 
home and I went back home every day after school. I did however, find it 
very hard when I was mocked as a Finn-Devil and lice-Sami. 


EH: Did this cause you a lot of pain? 


IJ: I did not suffer too much myself because I am the kind of person who 
doesn’t take things like that too seriously but my brother suffered much 
more. He would come home crying. I was ill-behaved myself and I yelled 
something back, called them bastards and called out other names. But these 
things had an effect on me so that I felt bad. 
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EH: Did you use Sami language boldly, were you embarrassed to use it when 
you were younger? 


IJ: I got married before I was 18 years old and my first husband was a 
Norwegian déza who had the habit of getting angry if I spoke Sami. If Sami 
came to visit I spoke Norwegian for my husband’s sake because he was afraid 
that we were talking about him. 


EH: Your behaviour is in my opinion understandable in the sense that 
communication usually demands that we use a language that all the people 
can speak together. 


IJ: I did speak Norwegian because of him so that he could understand what 
we were talking about. But some Sami today still remind me of those times 
when I was supposedly proud when I didn’t speak Sami. I have tried to 
explain it but have stopped caring much about it all now. On several 
occasions I have heard that, although Sami do accept me, that I have put on 
airs because Alta was the area where I was brought up and I have previously 
spoken Norwegian and have had Norwegian friends. Some people have 
asked me “how can you speak such good Sami when you used to be so much 
like non-Sami women.” My answer to them is usually that the Sami I speak 
now is the same Sami IJ have known all along. On the other hand, I have 
been told off for being a Sami. I have seen and experienced both sides. 


EH: The choice of a language on a particular occasion is affected by many 
things, for instance the power differentials between languages, ethnic 
awareness, the language of the person 1n question, the other people present, 
the topic and so on. 


IJ: I have also always had to support my own Norwegian friends because 
they have been my friends right from my childhood as well. 


EH: What do you mean by the word “support”? 


IJ: I have taken them into account, I have not been able to run them down. 
In such a way I have fostered the friendship, and I have not been able to 
discriminate against them because they are Norwegian. I think this too is 
important if one 1s to live in peace, for Norwegian women and men are near 
us. This has not affected me too much although it has been too bad. I have 
not got sick over this matter though. 


EH: How do you perceive the role of theatre in Sami society? 


IJ: I think it is important to have theatre activity now when Sami no longer 
live in the way they used to, when many live like non-Sami. It is difficult 
to say if the theatre is useful and so on. But the Bedivvas theatre halls are 
indeed full of spectators, the Sami have got more and more used to the 
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theatre. Many of them still do ask “what is the theatre all about, it is 
nothing.” But this is how it goes with many new things, one has to get used 
to them first. Theatre is entertainment. And one can learn a lot from these 
plays about Sami history, for instance. One could ask of course what a Sami 
theatre should be like. Should it be more Sami in style, etc. that I don’t 
know. 


EH: It is hard to know what the Sami habits and styles are in these new 
connections. 


IJ: We don’t have a theatrical tradition. 


EH: The Sami culture has continuously changed, something has been left 
out and something else has replaced it, time has honed culture. The changes 
for instance have affected the styles of Sami costumes, ornamental objects 
and the use of colours and the language has been enriched by new words. 


IJ: Well, it has been said that living cultures also change. And if a culture 
doesn’t have a chance to live, it cannot change either. But the changes 
should be as positive as possible and not include things that are of no use 
in Sami culture. 


EH: Have you given any thought to the position of Sami women? 


IJ: A woman was a very important person in traditional society, and she was 
not discriminated against in any way. If she is an object of discrimination 
today, it is thanks to the influence of mainstream society. It is a modern 
phenomenon. I believe that if a special women’s organization “Sdradhkka” 
has been founded, there is a need for it. Personally I can say that I have been 
looked down upon by men because I have been married and divorced. 


EH: Is it still so? 


IJ: Such contempt can still be found. In Sami society they are not used to 
divorces and getting divorced is more common now. 


EH: People used to consider marriage more seriously. The marriages were 
the results of serious thought and arrangements. 


IJ: That is how it is and now everybody manages financially better than 
before and in the old society if one could not make it economically, they 
were forced to stay married. It was not easy just to hop on an aeroplane and 
fly to the other side of the globe. It can be done like that now because people 
have become more proud. 


EH: Is there anything else on your mind about Sami feminism? 
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IJ: Regarding reindeer husbandry, it is obvious that the reindeer herding 
act has had as a result that they now look down upon women, that a woman 
doesn’t have so many rights. 


EH: I believe that is how Sami feminism got started in the 1970s. The older 
conservative reindeer-women started to complain that the Swedish reindeer 
herding act did not give women the same rights as it did to men. Then some 
university educated radical women on the Norwegian side brought their 
views to bear on the issue and Nordic woman politicians stressed their own 
general political views. 


IJ: I believe that when the dominant society, which has a completely 
different culture, starts to lead us smaller nations, it will only cause a mess 
and create arguments among people. This is how they can also control the 
Sami. What is more, they use money and various grants and support systems 
as means of control. 


EH: Do you have thoughts about the value of yoiks or other traditional 
cultural components compared to modern culture in today’s society? 


Reindeer fun 
(Knud Leem, 1767) 
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IJ: I have been a yoiker for a very long time and a yoiker doesn’t appear to 
have the same status as modern singers who would accompany their songs 
with instruments. They get noticed more than yoikers and they receive 
grants, financial support and public recognition from here and there; 
yoikers can spend a lifetime yoiking and without getting noticed. The 
former Biret-Elle as well, who was a yoiker, received attention only after 
her death. I should be given flowers while I am alive and I have on several 
occasions applied for grants and this makes me feel somewhat hard-done- 
by. 


EH: Do you mean that the modern Sami culture is now supported by the 
dominant society in a well-defined way whereas the traditional culture does 
not get so much financial support? 


IJ: I don’t mean literally that I particularly should receive special attention. 
It should be recognized that we too are kinds of cultural servants, we are 
helping develop Sami culture and helping to make it known in the world. 
In spite of that, when applying for financial support, others beat us to it. I 
have often thought that I should begin to sing in a modern style and maybe 
then I would receive support and that is something a person needs while 
working freelance. Financial income is really minimal for yoikers. 


EH: We are living in a world that needs money, everybody needs economic 
support. 


IJ: I believe that the dominant society supports the kind of culture which 
is more visible in the world, the kind they understand and they feel they 
should endorse. 


EH: Do you possess any kind of a conscious ideology, for instance that you 
would like to help bring out the traditional culture or protect nature? What 
makes you continue your work as a yoiker even though you don’t receive 
any grants? 


IJ: I yoik wherever I am so yoiking acts more as medicine for me. I have 
had many difficult moments in my life and I have often “had to walk uphill,” 
I have had to struggle hard and yoiking has been my therapy so that I don’t 
have to visit a psychologist. I don’t know why but yoiking removes bad 
feelings and relieves you if you feel troubled. This 1s one of the reasons why 
I don’t want the young people to forget yoiking. This is also one reason for 
my yoiking, that it should be preserved for the future because it is part of 
our culture. In our society the traditional Sami way of life is coming to the 
end of the road. 


EH: The Western way of thinking is transmitted through the television, 
radio, newspapers, movies, videos and so on. One 1s supposed to compete 
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with this media or stop listening, watching and reading it. It is not very easy 
not to forbid children from watching TV. 


IJ: This issue should be studied more and one should come up with new 
suggestions. 


EH: The school, too, is a factor that greatly affects children’s opinions and 
choices. 


IJ: The school is the kind of institution as well that should be transformed 
to fit the Sami ways because it is to a great extent a reflection of the 
mainstream society’s school systems. 


EH: We don’t have our own truly Sami institutions. 


IJ: We have developed institutions, schools, establishments and organiza- 
tions in a non-Sami fashion. 


EH: What is, I wonder, the impact of Christianity in this context? 


IJ: Christianity does have its impact and the influence also comes from the 
outside. Naturally I do not go against Christianity because it is up to 
everyone to decide about their own relationship towards it. But Christianity 
has influenced Sami culture in ways that are not in harmony with Sami 
culture or philosophy. People don’t even notice this so easily because the 
effects have begun to penetrate Sami culture ages ago. Christianity in my 
opinion 1s such that it doesn’t care about a human being. For instance one 
could say that a woman doesn’t have the same esteem as a man does. 


EH: It may be that at kindergartens and schools they cannot today influence 
the children in a positive way, when it comes to Sami traditions. Many 
parents don’t have time for their children or they don’t have a chance to 
influence them, because the children for one reason or another are in 
daycare centres, attend school or are influenced by other sources. The Sami 
have got caught in a square system that they cannot get away from. 


IJ: Yes, one cannot get away from it. They are in a new kind of vicious circle. 
Maybe the core of the matter is that things are in the hands of the “ruling 
men” who struggle with these matters and decide about them. They should 
come up with ideas for establishments based on Sami thinking so they don’t 
make them square. And how to preserve Sami culture although the Samis 
are in a modern workforce now, these sorts of things should be explored 
and worked out. 


EH: Earlier we were wondering whether the traditional Sami spirituality 
is still alive or not. Some researchers have claimed that shamanism has 
already died out long ago. Do you have anything to say about this? 
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IJ: I understand very well that when a representative of the mainstream 
society asks questions about it, the Sami does not wish to reply. There are 
many things of which people do not want to talk to anyone. As I said, I don’t 
think that shamanism has disappeared. I think it is more that people don’t 
want to talk about it. And in fact, it is not even appropriate to bring all these 
things into the open. I don’t think the spiritual power has disappeared. I 
know that they have not vanished. 


EH: I understand what you mean but I would still ask in this context why, 
in your opinion, is it not appropriate to bring up these issues? 


IJ: You cannot teach the world everything and there are secret things, for 
example, that belong to the Sami people. 


EH: Yes, and they guide people in a direction that they cannot be talked 
about. 


IJ: I also believe that talking about them is not the purpose or the goal. For 
all that, many people want to learn about these issues and many non-Samis 
ask if we could teach this or that about shamanism and what you find in 
nature. The Sami character is such that s/he won’t begin to teach shaman- 
ism, if someone comes along asking for it. And then the inquirers assume 
that in fact the Sami know nothing. I am aware of the existence of forces 
and I connect them with the traditional Sami religion. They are the kinds 
of powers that you cannot and need not explain. 


EH: If those forces exist, they are wherever they are: in nature, in another 
realm (nuppi dimmus) or elsewhere, wherever that may be, you don’t easily 
get rid of them. 


IJ: Yes, you can’t escape them. I also believe that these forces for their part 
have helped us stay alive in the midst of all the changes and we have helping 
spirits out there somewhere. The fact that we have stayed alive means that 
we are a Strong people, I mean that even though we have been oppressed 
already for centuries, nobody has managed to destroy us. And it is part of 
the whole picture that we have a force to guide us, whatever it may be. 
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This revolution of 
going back to the lavvu 


Elina Helander: EH 
Faith Fjeld: FF 


EH: What is your profession? 


FF: I am an artist and a writer, and right now I am the editor of Bazki, the 
North American Sami Fournal. 


EH: Do you regard yourself as a Sami? 
FF: As Sami-American. There is a difference. 
EH: Why do you regard yourself as a Sami? 


FF: Because I believe that at least my grandmother on my father’s side of 
the family was a Sami, and I was born with the slightly different attitude 
about life. I never felt like I was really part of the mainstream American 
society. I always felt and thought more like the Indigenous people of North 
America. But I never wanted to be Indian as a lot of Americans seem to want 


1. Theconversation took place between Faith Fjeld and Elina Helander on April 28th, 1995 
in Utsjoki. 
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to be. I felt like I perceived life in a different way and when I began to 
understand my roots, I realized that the Indigenous people of the Nordic 
countries also have that different way of looking at things. I guess, to use a 
symbol to describe it we think in a circular rather than a linear way. 


EH: You said you believe that you have Sami ancestors but do you know 
that you have Sami ancestors? Do you have any proof that you are a Sami? 


FF: I am beginning to have the proof, but no, to answer your question, I do 
not have proof. I have names and places that I can now connect with people 
who live over on this side of the Atlantic today. They also believe that I am 
possibly related to them but we have to use words like “possibly” and 
“believe” because no, I do not have proof yet. 


EH: But your parents or your grandparents, did they tell you that they were 
Sami? 


FF: No, they did not. They said they were “100 percent Norwegian.” 
EH: What about your name Fjeld, what does it indicate to you? 


FF: Well, it indicates that I am from a particular Sami area and I have been 
told by Sami people that if Fjeld is part of a name, it is a Southern Sami 
name. I now know that the other half of that Fjeld-name is “Nord,” and 
“Nordfjeld” is a Southern Sami name. And I have visited possible relatives 
down in that Southern Sami area in Hattfjelldal and also over in to Jamtland 
in Sweden and they also have used that name to indicate that there is Sami 
ancestry in my family. So, when I started my search I thought that my roots 
were on my mother’s side of the family because she was a dark-skinned 
Norwegian American and called herself a “Black Norwegian.” Some Nor- 
wegians that I have spoken with say that this term indicates the possibility 
of Sami ancestry. During my search I connected with Gunhild Sara and 
Aslak Nils Sara and they said: “we will help you find your Fjeld ancestor.” 
I said it is not on that side, and they said, “well, Fjeld is half of the Sami 
name.” That then reminded me that on my father’s side of the family they 
would always refer to themselves as “flat-faced Norwegians.” I now realize 
that a lot of people in the Norwegian-American community who have this 
sort of “flat-faced” Norwegian background may in fact be Sami people. 


EH: How did your artistic work start? Or, I may say your Sami artistic work, 
or your work as a Sami? 


FF: It started, when, you might say, I left the mainstream society. I was 
divorced in 1973. I had been married to a white businessman in the United 
States for 18 years, and had lived a mainstream life. Our house reflected the 
dominant society’s way of putting a house together. Our family life was 
based on money, scheduling and so. And there was a point when I decided 
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that I was teaching my sons values which I did not myself believe in. I left 
my husband and took my sons to San Francisco. I started doing artwork 
based on American jazz, and I became well-known in the San Francisco 
area for my work with music. And I made a living for myself and my two 
sons by making furniture which had fabric patterns. I suppose you might 
say it was a primitive form of duodji” because I was taking practical objects 
and making them beautiful. And when my sons were then getting ready to 
finish their education and begin their lives as adults, I put my artistic work 
on hold, went back to school and Native American Studies. So that is how 
my work started. I was also influenced in my art work by Native American 
concepts as well as Black American jazz. 


EH: Do you mean that these Native American concepts and traditions 
functioned as a road to your Sami life or your Sami arts? 


FF: Yes. Yes. Very much so. American Indian delegates who came over 
here to Sdpmz to the indigenous conferences led the way in showing me how 
to research my ancestry; Indian people feel you connect to the earth when 
you connect to your family tree. So, in that respect the Indian world led me 
to the Sami world. It was also very familiar to me. When I first met Sami 
people, it was at the World Council of Indigenous People (WCIP) in Panama 
in 1984, and as a relative outsider I was pleased to see how the Sami people 
were accepted by Indigenous people from other parts of the globe. I realized 
that they fit in, and I realized that I had always felt comfortable around 
Indigenous people because we have the same sense of humour, the same 
perceptions and we kind of have a more relaxed way about us. And it 1s not 
necessarily based on materialism. It is based more on a sort of spirituality. 
So yes, the Indian world led me to the Sami world and without that 
connection I do not think that I would be here in Sdpmi today. 


EH: It was for you easier to fit in because you had learnt some basic concepts 
of Indigenous thinking like the circle, the earth and an awareness of the 
interconnectedness of everything? 


FF: Yes. It also taught me how to read symbols. I see symbols 1n everything 
that happens to me. Somebody will move a teaspoon and I see a symbol in 
it sometimes. I think the Indian people see symbolism in everything. And 
it is the way I understand my life, everything is symbolic — the Indians 
have taught me how to perceive this. Indian ceremonies, like the Sundance 
and Sweat Lodge are examples of those symbolic events. These alter one’s 
perceptions in very subtle ways. You learn to look at things in a different 
way and it is like you perceive everything from a different level. Indian 
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people have opened up my consciousness to those things. Otherwise I would 
never have learned these things from mainstream America. 


EH: You started in the U.S.A. something that is called Bdaiki. Can you 
explain very shortly what it is, how it started, or where you got the idea? 


FF: Well, the word itself came from a conversation with Dr. Elina Helander 
in San Francisco a long time ago when she was visiting me. I found this 
word to have significance when she used it. I asked her about it. She said it 
was a basic survival unit in the reindeer herding society. As I had received 
a little money from a family member, I decided that I would start a 
newsletter to see if I could connect with any other possible Sami people in 
America. And I decided to call it “Baki.” I discussed the meaning of the 
word also with Harald Gaski of the University of Tromsg. He then showed 
me Nils-Aslak Valkeapaa’s poem where he talks about Baki as the home in 
his heart and Baiki seemed to be connected with this concept of something 
that travels with you from place to place. I sensed somehow that Sami 
consciousness had travelled to America with the Norwegian, Swedish and 
Finnish immigrants who probably never talked about being Lapps or 
Samis. “Bdiki” seemed to refer to the Indigenous identity that goes beyond 
national identity. I never felt Norwegian, I always felt American, and I still 
feel very much American, but this Bdazki is the thing that lives inside of me. 
The newsletter grew into a magazine. When it started, it was a mere 8 pages, 
and was done very simply. Now it is a 24-page magazine which is read by 
about a thousand people, each issue. It comes out four times per year, and 
it has created a sort of a renaissance of Sami awareness in the U.S.A. We 
have the same problems with the renaissance as you had over here. So it is 
not all smooth. But at least it has made the word “Sami” more recognizable 
in the United States and it has also familiarized people with the possibility 
that they may too have had Sami grandparents who hid their identity. 


EH: But why do you want people to recognize you as a Sami in the United 
States, is this a political thing, has it something to do with your roots or 
identity or what? 


FF: It is a cultural, not a political thing. I would like to be recognized for 
what I am, who I am and where I am from. I believe that you have to know 
who you are and where you are from before you know where you are going. 
America has been called a “Melting Pot.” This means that if you want to fit 
in in America, you have to become like a white person with an Anglo-Saxon 
or British background, to speak English and wear their kinds of clothes so 
that you can get jobs and so forth. America is in reality a mixture of people 
and all those who have come to America from other places share one thing, 
their Indigenous ancestry. And I think that each people — each group of 
ancestors — has a unique place in this system. But if we forget this, if we 
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cut our roots off, or 
not try to re-discover 
them, we can easily 
be manipulated by 
the dominant society. 
And America has 
done this. They have 
told us that life in 
North America 
started with Colum- 
bus, and that our na- 
tional heritage 
started with George 
Washington, the first 
president and so 
forth. This continent 
is ancient and filled 
with Indigenous plu- FAIR 8 9 5n oeU hon tg 
ralistic renee But | PH ante Os Cea 
if we are led to believe . > 

that we must become : : 
one according to the 
rootless Anglo mo- —R4iki magazine 

del, then we are easily 

led into huge mis- 

takes: wars and out-of-control materialism. If you know your cultural 
identity you don’t need material things with which to identify. The Sami 
way of life is simple, and that is what I relate to, and that’s the way I try to 
live my own life and teach my sons. 


EH: Sami people prefer not to talk openly about the spiritual things that 
are connected with the traditional Sami religion. At the same time, Sam1 
spirituality finds expression almost unseen in the middle of daily tasks. 
People live the spirituality, they do not talk about it. The spirituality has 
something to do with nature and our responsibility towards it, even if life 
in the modern society makes it almost impossible for people to live out this 
spirituality. People are busy, but I have reason to believe that the spiritual 
things engage the Sami people even if they are not fully conscious of it, and 
even if they do not talk about it openly. Could you tell me, if your magazine 
uses spiritual images and symbols consciously, in other words, could you 
tell me something about your thoughts on spirituality? 


FF: In America spirituality has been sort of destroyed by religion. And 
Baiki is a spiritual project. There is ‘Invisible Guidance’ that connects 
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everything that relates to the re-emergence of our culture. This includes 
people, animals, plants — all nature. The spiritual side that comes through 
Indigenous consciousness can’t be spoken about at a certain level. So with 
Batki I try to insert spiritual concepts without making them any sort of 
dramatic unfolding, because it can’t be done in that way. 


EH: What were the reactions in America when people realized that there 
is a group of people working with Baik: and that there is also a Baik office? 


FF: In a lot of cases, people became very excited and I started to receive 
letters from people who say that they have always known that they had one 
or two Sami or Lapp grandparents and they never thought anyone else 
would have this connection. They suddenly felt connected with a commu- 
nity which 1s loosely, not formally organized, and they often tell me that 
they really could not imagine that their life would be the same without 
Baiki, because it has given them something to think about. I have often 
wondered what happens to people when they receive the issues of Baiki: do 
they put it in a file with all their newspapers to sort of disappear into the 
rest of the mail they get? But I have had many people say, when Bazk: arrives, 
they put down whatever they are doing and they sit down and read it from 
cover to cover. Because it contains information they have never heard 
before, something that makes sense. One elderly woman said that she finally 
had to give her sister a subscription to Baiki as a gift, because her sister 
would come in, see Baik, steal it, take 1t home, and then she never got to 
read it. This is an interesting story too: a young woman told me that her 
grandmother, who is Sami-American, had found a copy of Baki somewhere 
and had hid it from her granddaughter. She did not want her to know about 
this, because she thought it would stir up problems. So, it is a magazine that 
people pay attention to. 


EH: You circulated the Bdazki magazine in the Sami areas here, and moved 
around there yourself. How do the Sami people react when they hear that 
you claim to be a Sami and you were born in America? 


FF: In some cases I will hear, well, we did not know that there are any Sami 
in America. Of course, they look suspiciously at people who come over 
claiming to be something. So, I knew this was going to happen. And I just 
thought that I will wait and say that I am just searching my relatives. And 
during this particular trip, which is my fifth one here, I have gone first to 
the South Sami area and I have brought pictures that I have of the family 
and documents of the immigration, and now I am beginning to establish a 
real relationship as I mentioned earlier. But a lot of people were suspicious. 
Then other people who probably are more involved or active in the cultural 
rebirth, would accept me as American Sami or American either way because 
I was interested in Sami culture and sort of hung around and tried not to 
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make too many problems for them. It seemed like they accepted me, and I 
found myself on my first trip to Saépmi travelling with some of the founders 
and representatives and activists in the CSV-movement, for example Syn- 
ngve Persson, Niillas Somby, Elina Helander. I would be isolated with them 
in their cars for hours and I wrote down the answers to all of my questions 
about cultural revival in Sdpm1. So, it was like I was given an education 
regardless of my identity. The second year when I came back, the circum- 
stances were such that I became a driver for Hans Ragnar Mathiesen since 
he had problems with one of his legs and could not drive himself. Once 
again I was isolated in the car with the artist who did the maps of Sdpmi 
without borders. And he gave me an education in the geographical history 
of Sdpmi and the original place names. So it seems that circumstances 
helped me to understand Sdépmi whether or not I was Sami myself. I also 
spent a lot of time with Marianne Nilsson in Ammarnas which introduced 
me more to the Southern Sami culture. I have had circumstances fall into 
place for me which indicate that I was supposed to learn this information 
and share it with others. These people were my teachers and still are. And 
every time I come over here it seems that I am introduced to yet other 
aspects of Sami culture. So, maybe I can in that way serve as an instrument 
of education for American people. And maybe I can help make a bridge 
between here and there, whether or not I can ever actually substantiate my 
own Saminess. Hopefully, I will be able to do that but either way at least it 
has given me a different perspective, a feeling that spiritual things survive 
in whatever form. 


EH: How have the reactions been so far among the Sami? Are their 
reactions now different than in the beginning? 


FF: Well, of course people know me and as far as I can see they are happy 
to see me, they invite me to stay in their homes and we have ongoing 
relationships whereby they are now starting to come to the U.S. and meet 
people over there who are interested in the Sami culture. The reactions have 
been positive in almost all cases. We have started to connect people with 
their relatives. So I sometimes have been able to serve as a carrier of 
information. Bdiki has been instrumental in connecting some lost family 
members. I think this is a practical side to my involvement and so in that 
way I represent someone who maybe helps them find their relatives. 


EH: Do the Sami people regard you here as a Sami or as an American? 


FF: I think first they regard me as an American, of course, because that is 
what I am. And America has changed my appearance and my way of 
dressing, and of course as my language I speak English rather than lan- 
guages spoken here. I have heard myself introduced by people in other 
languages and I am listening to what they say about me, when they think 
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that I cannot understand. And basically I have heard them say that this is 
a Sami person from America. I think it is very difficult to think of me as 
just a Sami, because I cannot be, because I have not been raised in these 
ways, and I was not born over here. I have been raised in America and this 
time during the visit I made over here, I really feel American for some 
reason. I had to make a decision whether I was going to move over here, 
learn the Sami language, become Sami so to speak, in appearance at least. 
And I do not think this would serve any purpose, because my family would 
never understand that, and my family is back in America. I think that I will 
take the Sami values and integrate them into my American life-style, which 
I have already done basically. 


EH: A group of people established a Sami association in America. This 
association has now gained an observer status in the Sami Council, which 
is a political body. Is this not a recognition of your Saminess on a very high 
level? 


FF: Yes I believe it is. We may fit one category or one definition of being 
Sami according to the official definition made by Sami people: those who 
feel that they are Sami and live in a way recognized by a Sami organ as being 
Sami. This is part of that definition. The other part refers to the Sami 
language skills. This, of course, will include many people in America. I feel 
that this official recognition was a very positive step forward. Some people 
over here may be very suspicious of us. We obviously have never suffered 
and in ways comparable to the Russian Sami people for example. But I think 
it was a very positive affirmation that we are now identified as Sami, and 
some of the political spokespeople have been interviewed in Baiki. I am 
thinking for example of our interview with Pekka Aikio. He said that “we 
are glad you are back.” My own relatives have said this, “we always thought 
that some day you will come back and here you are.” So we have been 
recognized. But in another way I think real recognition will come when we 
begin to work together on things. 


EH: How do you perceive the Sami cultural situation and atmosphere here 
in the Nordic countries? 


FF: Two generations come to my mind. One is the CSV-generation who 
remembers the resistance to the Alta-Kautokeino dam and the struggles to 
revive the language and culture. These are the grandparents. Then there 
are the young people, their grandchildren, who may not even remember 
those days because they were not around for the struggles. 


EH: They were not born. 


FF: They were not born then. The only parallel I can draw is to those 
American young people in their 20s who never knew the struggles of the 
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days of resistance against the war in Vietnam. My own sons were not yet 
born. So, they do not have any memory whatsoever because the schools 
don’t teach you about that. And my guess is that the Sami who go to school 
do not learn a whole lot about CSV. The Sami people that I have visited are 
quite well-off, they have nice homes, children have nice clothing, they have 
good equipment. It looks as if there was quite a difference between the two 
generations. And the split comes with those who worked for cultural revival 
and those who were not yet born but who benefit from it. 


EH: Do you see this split (you call it a split, I am myself not sure, if there 
is any) as a threat to cultural survival? 


FF: I am not sure. I don’t know what being Sami means to young people 
here. So I cannot answer that question, because I have not discussed it. I 
did discuss it with a few people, for example Janne Hansen. She comes from 
K@dfjord area and had to research ethnological records in order to find out 
what her gaékt should be like. She is making a study of aboriginal people in 
other areas of the world, a young Sami person who is coming to grips with 
her own identity and that of other Indigenous People. I also understand 
that there is a controversy between those Sami who have always spoken the 
Sami language, those who come from reindeer herding societies, and those 
people who have never worn the gékti and come from the coastal areas. Can 
they exist side by side within the same Sami organization? I need to know 
more about this myself. 


EH: I am more interested in learning about your impression regarding the 
Sami cultural situation today. 


FF: I am going to tell you about an experience that I had for a week to really 
describe what my impressions of the contemporary Sami society are. I was 
staying at the home of Niillas A. Somby, who was one of the leaders of the 
resistance to the Alta-Kautokeino dam. And I am just up the road of his 
parents’ home, they are traditional Samis. His mother made me gumposat’ 
and afterwards we looked at pictures, and she has very beautiful Sami 
artwork, duodji. This is a traditional Sami couple, the parents of Niillas 
Somby, and they speak Sami. They represent the older generation: they 
have never lost their Sami identity. Their home has an atmosphere that you 
have to recognize as a very spiritual environment. Nuillas lives up the road 
in the square house. Niillas’ home reflects his life after CSV, his studio is 
filled with photographs of Sami culture. All of his slides document Sami 
life today, couples in gé4kti who are his relatives, not posing for photographs, 
but living the Sami life. His computer is filled with images and text-material 
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from Sami culture today which is alive and flourishing, partly because of 
what he and his generation has accomplished. His daughters were up in the 
lavvu in the mountain which indicates the continuation of the lévvu-life- 
style. So Niillas and his wife got on the back of their motorscooter which 
was hooked up to the geres*, which I rode in, and the pulka was lined with 
reindeer hide. We carried food in the back of the pulka — reindeer meat — 
and also Niillas’ cameras, which indicates the practical use of the best 
material to get up to that lavvu which is part of the Sami life-style. The 
snow-mobile works better than the reindeer today to pull the geres, but the 
geres still works best as a vehicle with which to carry equipment and guests. 
And we sped to the top of the mountain and there in the /dvvu three people 
were waiting for our arrival. The fire was burning and they were sitting 
around and drinking coffee. And one of the people sitting in the /avvu was 
Nils Ole Anti who is now making his living as a translator. He represents a 
modern Sami who is a linguist and sort of a bridge-builder because of this 
linguistic ability. And there was Niillas Somby’s daughter Kristen and 
another young woman who is a yoiker now, Asa Holm. Kristen Somby is 
working with a Sami young peoples’ magazine and this Asa is a yoiker, who 
is highly respected now. Here were young Sami people, sitting around the 
fire, roasting reindeer meat in a traditional way, they were living in the Sami 
way but they were incorporating the modern way of dressing and life-style 
and so forth. It was very natural, they were not trying to be in some way 
traditional or anything. Kristen and Asa had been camping out in this /évou 
for several days. Nils Ole had come up to visit them. Niillas’ wife Dagne 
fished. It is very much part of their way. To most Americans this would 
look like a performance, but no, this is life. This /évvu is up there and they 
go up there. Later on, when Niillas needed to think about some things, he 
disappeared overnight one evening to just go up to that /a4vvu and think. So, 
all this had connection with nature. The /évvu is about ten kilometres away 
from the house. So, this is my impression of Sami life in Finnmark, the old 
and the new coming together. And the family connects it. Nothing has gone 
away. 


EH: What is according to you the Sami component in the things you have 
experienced here in Samiland? 


FF: It is the food that is eaten, the presence of yoiking, certain types of 
equipment or a certain ways of doing things. For example, the use of the 
sled even with modern equipment, the constant presence of reindeer in 
some form, either as food, as clothing, bells and so forth, and pictures of 
Sami people dressed in gékti who are the ancestors and the family members 
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of the people and the homes I visit. Those are the Sami components that I 
feel make the situation Sami. And in America the elements of the Sami 
culture that have survived, especially within the Finnish American com- 
munity have been the same elements, the way food has been prepared and 
the way it is served and also the yoik. It has survived in Northern Minnesota 
where the farmers used to yoik their cows. 


EH: Some of the elements you mention here are part of the so-called 
material culture. Have you seen any imprints of Sami spiritual culture? Or 
how do you understand Sami spirituality today? 


FF: Yes, I have. It is not something that comes to you all at once. It is one 
small remark made about something that indicates that there is a whole 
depth of understanding behind it. Simple things, like the presence of 
dreams in daily life. When I was staying at the Somby house earlier, we had 
a lot of trouble with the computer, and it just did not work. I was preparing 
a speech that I was going to give to the Sdmiradd1. This was a major problem, 
the computer lost the whole text. So I just went to bed. In the morning 
Niillas got up and said that he was told in the dream what was wrong with 
the computer. The text had been put in the print-mode, and all we needed 
to do was to push the print button and there the speech would be. He did 
that and there the speech was. So, I think that Sami people pay attention to 
their dreams. In this case it was a very practical solution to a very bad 
problem. That is spiritual to me, and it is a practical use of spirituality. I 
see things in a different way over here. It is just small indications of people 
seeing things in the forest for example, but it is part of their life. Sami 
spirituality is not separated from life. You just have to keep your eyes and 
ears open and see things in that way. 


EH: What are, to you, the dynamics of Sami culture today? 


FF: Right now in 1995 (as opposed to what I observed in 1990) things seem 
to be more focussed on politics and this may very well be so, because such 
political organisations as the Sami parliaments have become more powerful 
with regard to their relationship with the dominant society. I see that the 
dynamics of Sami culture reside in the political arena more than in the 
cultural arena at this time. It seems to me that the Sami newspapers and so 
forth are emphasizing more the politics of the arts rather than the arts 
themselves. 


EH: What does nature mean to you? 


FF: Nature is the thing that I come from, and it is all of the life that 
surrounds me, all the time. Nature is what gives me my existence. It gives 
me life, it gives me food, it gives me warmth, it gives me ideas, it gives me 
strength, it is my friend. 
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EH: You told me that you were sitting in a /aévvu around the fire with some 
people, some were younger and some were older, with your friends and with 
people you met there. Do you think that it is possible to live that sort of a 
life in the circle or in a /avvu in the future also, or are people going to be so 
trapped in the Western life style, everybody in a hurry, and living more and 
more an urban kind of a life? Do you think that the Sami can retain some 
of their different concepts of life and time? Is it possible or meaningful to 
live a life within a circle in the modern world in year 2000? 


FF: Yes, because people are doing it in the year 1995. It is very difficult for 
people who believe in Western concepts to understand that many of us have 
undergone a deep transformation, and we do live in a lavvu, even if we are 
still trapped in cities, for a while. There are many of us who no longer live 
according to schedules. We do not put price tags on everything we do. 
America is filled with people of all colours who are living in their own way. 
Some come from Africa, some come from Asia, some come from Europe 
and some have always been there. And it is natural to live in a lavvu, so to 
speak, and even if the house is still square, there is still a way of “unplug- 
ging” oneself. And this revolution of “going back to the /Javvu” in America 
started when young people began to question the direction of their parents. 
Nature is powerful enough to plant seeds in the minds of people here and 
there. 


EH: In official Sami circles there is much support for certain kinds of art, 
like pictorial art, literature and modern music, and theatre. And this is 
certainly a result of cultural contact, the Western impact on Sami culture. 
The Nordic authorities have their own orderings of the arts, their own 
opinions and they have imposed them on Sami people. Some Sami may have 
to fit that picture or opinion in order to get support. Are they now control- 
ling Sami culture with their particular ideas about the arts? 


FF: Yes, of course because as long as you are totally dependent on money 
you must produce a certain type of painting, or artwork or yoiking or 
whatever. If that is the basis of your existence as an artist then, of course 
that is going to control what you produce. If you can figure out a way to 
survive without lots of money then you are freer. And this 1s the way I have 
done my own art. I always had businesses or little ways of making an income 
on the side so that the art I produced did not necessarily have to be sold for 
high prices. A lot of times I exchanged my art with other artists. I think that 
true art comes from a struggle. Ifit is too easy and you make too much money 
with your artwork, sometimes there is the temptation to reproduce market- 
able commodities. 


EH: What do you think about shamanism? Does 1t still play a role today in 
Sami culture? 
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FF: I am not sure, shamanism as a word is very controversial in America 
right now because there are all kinds of people being trained as shamans. It 
is becoming just another profession, and you charge money for the lessons 
on how to be a shaman. I am not sure exactly what kinds of cultural benefits 
we get from the type of shamanism that is now practised. It seems to make 
certain people quite rich and famous and they become types of ministers or 
doctors, paid healers. Shamanism in a more traditional context meant that 
an individual had a gift connected with the spiritual world that in turn 
benefited his or her culture; I believe that there is a tremendous need for 
this. We need to have healers and spiritual leaders who are not professionals, 
but are gifted and who have contact with the invisible side of nature. 


EH: We talked about spirituality connected with nature. Shamanism is the 
word used when dealing with Sami spirituality. For me these things are one 
and the same. Perhaps spirituality sounds more solemn but basically we are 
talking about one and the same phenomenon. Often people will deny that 
shamanism still exists and this is itself an indication that there is something, 
some sort of a belief or attitude behind this denial. I would like to return to 
the question of shamanism or spirituality, if you prefer to use this word, 
and ask you whether you have seen any traces of shamanism in the contem- 
porary Sami society? 


FF: Shamanistic traces? Yes, I do. I see them all around, when I am here, I 
see them in art work, I see them in the way people make little offerings. For 
example I met this woman who belonged to the Sami delegation at the 
WCIP Conference in Panama. I was new to Sami culture and only just 
learning about it. Of course the first thing we discussed was whether Sami 
spirituality is still alive. She was not sure it was anymore. She is from the 
southern Sami area. She said that most people have become Lutherans. 
Then later on in the afternoon she was looking at her photographs, and 
there in the middle of the family photos was a photograph of her szeidi or 
sacred rock. That said more to me than any word. And I was staying in a 
very small traditional Sami village with a friend, and her husband was just 
an ordinary person who fished and practised hunting and so forth and he 
did not dress in any special way. Two days into the visit he received a 
telephone call, and I realized he was talking in a different sort of a way to 
the person at the other end of the line. After a while she told me, well he 
can cure people by talking to them over the telephone. That’s all she said 
but that was her way of telling me that this man was also a healer, only he 
did not make any big deal out of it. And he obviously did not charge any 
money for it. He was just given this gift and he used it to help the people 
who called him. 
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EH: You know about the Sami concept of noaidi, meaning a shaman. Do 
you think that Sami artists, writers and other creative people are shamans? 


FF: Yes I believe that artists, musicians and writers are in a way shamans 
because they have a special communication with nature and spirits. I am 
very aware of the fact that when people create they are in an altered, almost 
trance-like state during which they meditate. I am very closely connected 
to Black American jazz. When I did my mandala work I never considered 
it shamanistic, but I know I would lose track of time, and the ideas would 
flow, and I would do my piece and when I was finished, I would look at it 
and wonder where my art came from. 


EH: Do you see the Sami writers and cultural leaders as pathfinders? 


FF: Yes I do. I feel that those who write about Sami things need to be 
translated into English. One of Valkeapaa’s books, Trekways of the Wind is 
now available in English. Sitting down to read that book was amazing. It 
spoke to my soul! To think there is someone over here in Sdpmi who also 
understands all this! 


EH: How do you feel yourself about being a Sami? Is it very hard work or 
is it sort of natural, so that you don’t need to pay conscious attention to it, 
analyse it or dramatize it? 


FF: It is very hard work when you live in the world’s most materialistic 
society. I was living like a Sami long before I even knew what the word 
meant. A number of years ago I decided I was going to see what else there 
was beyond the materialistic world which did not appeal to me that much. 
I disconnected myself from a lot of the dominant society’s concepts. So I 
suppose that I was living in a Sami way and without calling it that. Now I 
realize that I was going back to my roots. It 1s very difficult for you have to 
learn to live with very little money. You are misunderstood, people think 
that it does not look like you are working for a living. You have a part time 
job, you need to read and study. You are not usually able to afford new cars 
and fancy clothes. And you have to learn to live as a poor person in the 
world’s richest country. But in that way you really learn a lot. Many of the 
people I have met over there in the Sami-American community have had 
the same experiences. We had to work really hard to learn these lessons 
because we have very few teachers except ourselves and our natural incli- 
nations. 


EH: What is Sami knowledge to you? 


FF: Sami knowledge to me is how to be practical in the modern world, how 
to apply practical solutions to modern dilemmas. It is an alternative, which 
is based on the concept of the circle, and the circle as I have heard it 
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described by Dr. Elina Helander is called the smart symbol. I like that 
description because it accomplishes every aspect of life. 


EH: I said that no high technology is needed in order to create a circle. A 
circle is asymbol for unity, equality and harmony, and these and many other 
of its qualities make it a smart and natural symbol around which many of 
the Sami activities, thinking and planning take place. The round objects, 
thoughts, fire places and tents, used by Sami, are ecologically friendly or 
are being used that way. 


FF: For me the Sami awareness has been the affirmation that there is an 
alternative to a lifestyle based on linear concepts and the things which work 
against nature. When I wrote my Master’s thesis it was about the American 
confrontation between materialism and spirituality. It was before I really 
made contact with Sami people. I received my degree in 1989 and my first 
visit to Sdpmi was in 1990. 


EH: This Bdaiki magazine you have started, what do you want to say with 
it, what is your message? 


FF: My goal has been to provide a realistic picture of Sami culture as it has 
been historically and today and to connect the Canadian and American 
Samis with this culture. It has been very successful in this respect. 
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THE NOMADIC 
CIRCLE OF LIFE 


A conversation on the Sami 
knowledge system and culture’ 


Elina Helander: EH 
Kaarina Kailo: KK 


KK: Could we begin by discussing the traditional knowledge systems of the 
Sami? 


EH: In my opinion, traditional Sami knowledge can be directly compared 
with scientific knowledge. The Sami make systematic observations just like 
scientists. The knowledge that has been acquired in this manner has 
remained tied to the Sami language and mind but has not necessarily been 
written down in book form. If somebody explains a particular thing orally, 
this does not carry as much weight as when someone comes and shoves a 
pile of paper into your hands proclaiming it to be true, real knowledge. Both 
of them, however, rely on the empirical method. Sami knowledge is not 
more subjective or objective than that gathered and expressed by the 


1. Theconversations have taken place in Utsjoki between 1993 and 1997. The original taped 
conversation has been revised with some additions that reflect the processes we went 
through in debating our own “minority/majority” relationship. 
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mainstream. It is true that the Sami subject interprets the things observed 
according to his or her cultural background but researchers from the 
mainstream society are no different. They choose research interests and 
interpret findings according to their cultural background and projections, 
just as the Sami do. 


Sami traditional culture is largely based on observations.” Many parents’ 
method of upbringing is based on the notion that children make observa- 
tions themselves, trusting that they will draw their own conclusions instead 
of being taught everything by means of direct communication. The obser- 
vations about various necessary things are done systematically and they are 
discussed in strategic places — for example by the lake shore, in a lavvu 
(tent) or mountain huts set up beside the reindeer herding grounds. For 
instance, one makes observations about the sun, the moon, the colour of the 
sky, the behaviour of reindeer, the structure of snow and on that basis, one 
makes decisions regarding action or the pending behaviour of the reindeer.’ 


The Sami also possess the kind of knowledge that Western culture does not 
fully acknowledge as valid knowledge. A person is able to comprehend 
things in their totality, in a flash. But what that “flash” is, where it comes 
from and what its content is, is difficult to explain succinctly on the basis 
of the Western system of knowledge. Sami knowledge is immediate in the 
sense that living as they do within the cyclical nomadic circle of life, the 
Sami occasionally land in situations where they can free their thoughts and 
open themselves up to reality without observing it consciously. A person 
can become part of reality without having to construct it first. The direct 
knowledge gained through shamanistic methods and experiences and 
through a long-lasting stay in nature makes people conscious of the inter- 
relatedness of animals, stones and other natural objects and beings. Eco- 
logical thinking becomes an important factor in the maintenance of these 
mutual relationships. 


KK: Speaking about shamanistic methods and experiences, do you consider 
artists to be functioning in some ways as the “shamans” of today? 


EH: It depends on the definition of the word noaidi, shaman. If we tie the 
Sami concept of ofelas* to shamanism, then we can add a dimension of 
meaning to the term noaidi or ashaman who works as a pathfinder and guide 


2. For Helander’s elaboration of this topic, see Helander, E. 1992. “Sami Knowledge-Sub- 
jective Opinion or Science?” Diehtogiisa 1: 3-5 

3. On this topic, see Helander, E. 1996. “Development, Knowledge and Sami Reindeer 
Herding” in Cultural and Social Research in Greenland 95/96. Essays in Honour of Robert 
Petersen. Nuuk: Illisimatusarfik/Atuakkiorfik. 

4. Sami word meaning pathfinder. 
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on both a personal and a collective level. A shaman can foretell both the 
concrete and symbolic direction that one should follow. In this respect, one 
could consider writers and other cultural workers as some kind of shamans, 
“pathfinders”, especially if they see as their task to maintain and develop 
Sami culture. Artists use symbolic language. The shamanistic world is also 
very symbolic. Everything visible in our dimension arrives as a form of 
divine communication from other worlds or as potential manifestations of 
life possibilities sustained by these worlds. Shamanism is a very creative 
form of activity. Within shamanism you leave room for momentary inter- 
pretations and choices. The work of Sami artists is likewise partly such that 
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they do not have prior models to follow. They are free to choose new motifs 
and models. 


KK: The shaman has come to mean many things in North America; the 
definitions range from the New Age views that romanticize the shaman as 
the seeker of trance states and as a sort of psychic time-traveller. In a loose 
sense, many alternative healers, even artists and psychic healers are seen as 
shamans. 


EH: I do not want to argue that everybody who writes a poem or paints a 
picture is ashaman. It is too simplistic an explanation for this phenomenon. 
And in this context I cannot help but wonder whether this isn’t the wrong 
sort of a question? In the past, they tried to appropriate Sami spirituality 
away from the Sami. And whatever the case may have been, it is now the 
offspring of the former colonialists, their children and grandchildren who 
are selling this spirituality and shamanism back to the Sami. First they tried 
to take it away, by safeguarding it in museums and archives and now it is 
to be given back but in an altered form. I would find it hard to accept if an 
outsider came and defined writers, for example, as being types of shamans. 
If such definitions are given from within Sami society, that I find easier to 
accept. 


KK: Yes, I hear outsiders, from as far as California, have began organizing 
courses and shamanistic workshops in Finland and Samiland? 


EH: Yes, they organize courses about shamanism in Inari. Maybe it is partly 
because of this incident that the word shamanism has a negative connota- 
tion for us. The Sami are able by themselves to define what kind of 
shamanism is good for them and who 1s a shaman. 


KK: Shamanism in its modern manifestations has led to many hot debates 
in North America. I am thinking for example of the so-called white sha- 
manism which of course you are aware of. In North America there has been 
a lot of criticism directed against the so-called New Age shamans, who 
appropriate, misinterpret and sell the shamanistic wisdom of other cultures 
for profit. White shamanism is considered to be a new form of colonialism, 
based on commercial exploitation of, say, the Native peoples’ spiritual 
beliefs which never involved profiteering.” 


5. For example, consult Churchill, Ward and Jaime, M. Annette, eds. 1992. Fantasies of the 
Master Race. Literature, Cinema and the Colonization of American Indians (Monroe, Maine: 
Common Courage Press); Coltelli, Laura. 1990. Winged Words. American Indian Writers 
Speak (Lincoln and London: U. of Nebraska P.); Dandie, Allyson. 1990. “Native People 
Must Start Telling Their Own Stories”, The LeaderPost (Regina) April 19, B6; Keeshig- 
Tobias, Lenore. 1990. “Stop Stealing Native Stories”, Globe and Mail, Jan. 26; Maracle, 
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EH: Traditional Sami shamanism is a very serious issue for me because it 
is connected with the human, natural and spiritual worlds and their inter- 
relationships. These interconnections are visible on the prepared hide 
surface of a shaman’s drum in an allegorical form. A shaman can activate 
these connections with the help of his or her beliefs and procedures; these 
connections can likewise act upon him or her. It is manifest in the images 
of ashaman’s drum where a human being does not occupy a central position 
in the universe in relation to others. For me it is difficult to say who out of 
these white shamans is “authentic” and who is not. We might have certain 
stereotypes about white shamans, that they just write books and earn money 
and play with something that has been stolen from others. I think one ought 
to find out what kind of a thinking pattern or ideology is behind these 
phenomena. On the other hand, good intentions, for instance a common 
interest does not justify anybody appropriating the knowledge of Indige- 
nous peoples or their other property. In the ethnological literature they have 
established already long ago that shamanism is about to become extinct or 
is already extinct. Some may believe that when a certain part of a culture 
“dies out,” it becomes common property.° 


KK: The problem seems to be that the commercialization of Sami spiritu- 
ality—shamanism as a merely exotic commodity—damages the Sami cause. 
What is it that disturbs the Sami the most in this regard? 


EH: I have not been thinking of the disadvantages but I think that some 
representatives of the mainstream cultures, as a result of their own action, 
have landed in a conflict with themselves. By appropriating spiritual beliefs 
foreign to their culture they create for themselves a chaotic situation based 
on illusions. Due to the commercial and deluded aspects of shamanism, 
Indigenous shamanism and spirituality as phenomena end up being pre- 
sented in an unfavourable light. What is more, many members of the 
mainstream societies want to get hold of a magic key overnight, and they 
have a great wish to gain instant access to all sacred truths. In the commer- 
cial sense, they use the knowledge acquired by Native people so that they 
can dominate nature and exploit its resources more effectively. Or, in turn, 
they distort aspects of Sami culture. From the Sami point of view, shaman- 


Lee. 1989. “Moving Over,” Trivia: a Journal of Ideas 14, Spring: 9-12; Lutz, Helmut. 1990. 
“Cultural Appropriation as a Process of Displacing Peoples and History”, The Canadian 
Fournal of Native Studies 10.2: 167-182. 

6. For Kailo’s discussion of these issues in Samiland and North America, see Kailo, K. 1994. 
“Trance-Cultural Travel: Indigenous Women and Mainstream Feminisms.” pp. 19-36 in 
Peepre, Marie (ed.). Trans-Cultural Travels: Essays in Canadian Literature and Society. 
NACS/ANEC (Text series of the Nordic Association for Canadian Studies/L’association 
nordiques d’études canadiennes) Vol. 11. 
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ism is an integral component of Sami culture as one basis for their identity 
and well-being. 


KK: Even though some of those who appropriate the intellectual property 
of other cultures are not necessarily conscious of the impact of their deeds? 


EH: Yes, of course it does not have to be conscious. We have again arrived 
at an era where colonial exploitation takes place in different forms on a very 
huge scale. Behind it all, you find the kind of one-dimensional approach 
that is tied to economics and power and which is supported by an antiquated 
scientific paradigm. Besides, in our modern information-technological and 
global society everyone is in a position to appropriate something, if not oil 
and gas, then ideas, knowledge, patterns, songs, healing methods, beliefs 
and other cultural items. One does not need initial capital for this kind of 
exploitation. Consequently, it can take place in the midst of everyday life 
without anyone even noticing it. Partly these phenomena are due to the fact 
that people are not informed, educated and “civilized.” The so-called 
civilized people are in fact primitive and uneducated. By the time children 
enter school at the latest, they should begin teaching facts about the Sami 
culture and also about the cultural concepts of others, so that the lack of 
knowledge and the various prejudices that exist do not have a chance to 
grow out of all proportion. In addition some people within the Western 
cultures have grown tired of their own beliefs and they wish to get mental 
nourishment from other cultures. 


KK: This might reflect the fact that Christianity is undergoing its own 
crisis. Many — women in particular — no longer accept or feel spiritually 
empowered by the patriarchal beliefs and teachings of Christianity. The 
androcentric interpretation of Christian writings has created dichotomies 
such as culture/nature, mind/body, as well as the hierarchies of man/woman, 
civilized/primitive, human/animal, etc. where the first term is considered 
superior. Women from mainstream cultures, for example, are trying to 
mend and patch up the gaps created by the dualisms by seeking out theories 
and alternative visions from Indigenous peoples. In my classes on female 
culture, I have witnessed a tremendous, passionate yearning for gynocentric 
spirituality beyond the male prescriptions of female divinity. Some — 
myself included — go back to the pre-Christian myths and beliefs of their 
own cultures (in my case my own Finnish shamanistic belief system) in 
search of more egalitarian and holistic philosophies. Overall, this reflects 
the whole crisis of Western spirituality. 


EH: Yes, it sure does though many things are moving in a more positive 
direction. As an example I could mention that lately the representatives of 
Indigenous and mainstream communities have together organized many 
conferences about biological and cultural diversity and about the know- 
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ledge of Indigenous people 
within the framework of 
sustainable development. 
However, the Western 
world is undergoing a spiri- 
tual crisis and is faced with 
an ecological catastrophe. 
This is because nature has 
been objectified, that is to 
say isolated. Human be- 
ings, too, have been objec- 
tified. This presents a real * Aha: 
challenge to the validity oie ‘’ “aes 
and functioning ability of | Se # 
western science. Western 
science and world view is 
forced into a confrontation 
with itself. It now has a 
chance to break away from 
false assumptions and to : 
find solutions to the crises = Elina Helander by a reindeer fence, Aug. 1997 
that it has contributed to 

itself. The Indigenous cul- 

ture, too, is carried along with the modernization into the same crisis, which 
means Indigenous groups must also review critically the concepts they have 
adopted from the mainstream cultures. 


To return to your comments about Christianity. It pays attention to per- 
sonal salvation, emphasizes an individual’s access to heaven and grace. 
What happens with the Earth as a collective home base for humans, animals 
and other life forms is not relevant. 


KK: Precisely. In my own research on ancient circumpolar bear cults and 
societies, I have become more aware of the moral and holistically oriented 
philosophy of animism which also characterized the ancient Finnish world 
view. And instead of the Christian hierarchies privileging men (man made 
in God’s image), the animistic societies stressed the interdependency of all. 
In my view, the bear provided a more powerful paradigm and first principle 
of social organization beyond ideological hierarchies than the most daring 
concepts put forward by contemporary theorists, even the “third sex’. After 
all, the image of the she-bear has nothing to do with reverse essentialism 
— replacing one set of oppressive symbols of power with another — but has 
to do with the very displacement of dualistic models such as male/female, 
nature/culture, civilized/primitive. Before the bear was replaced by Chris- 
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tian male symbolism and god-heads, it was respected as the ancestor of 
humans — a hybrid, a bridge between the interrelated realms of nature-cul- 
ture. For Finno-Ugric people, the nature/culture split did not apply; it was 
the beneficial interaction between the realms that mattered.’ The displace- 
ment of dualistic models based merely on a reversal of the various “isms” 
can most effectively take place when we consider the functions that rigid 
boundaries serve; control and mastery over the “other”, over nature. When 
the antithetical models are replaced by a focus on distinct and/or equal 
symbolic “spheres” for the sexes, and a socio-cosmic ‘first principle’ tran- 
scending sex, class, race, sexual orientation, age, ability and speciesism, we 
get an example of “postmodernism in action.” Shared respect for our natu- 
ral resources becomes the root paradigm for all other relations. Since 
postmodernism questions all dualisms including that between individual 
vs. society, man vs. animal, time is right in my view for re-thinking the 
religious sys- tems that underlie negative attitudes towards nature, women 
and Indigenous people.® 


But to return to the state of things in Finland today, as you have told me 
earlier, there exists unconscious and invisible, subtle forms of racism in 
Finland. Could you elaborate on that? 


EH: In Finland racism towards immigrants is quite open. When it comes 
to the Sami, it is of a different kind, discrimination covered over with soft 
mosses. Many people who have racist tendencies are anxious that they will 
be deprived of something, such as political power and rights to the land. 


KK: Do the Sami themselves have misconceptions, prejudices? 


EH: We Sami also have prejudices against others. Therefore we must 
continually check our own points of view. On the other hand, our prejudice 
is harmless in the sense that we do not have the power and access to public 
channels and systems through which we might spread our misconceptions. 
This is all a question of power, but also of mentality. 


7. See especially, Tarkka, Lotte. 1994. “Metsolan merkki-metsan olento ja kuva vienalais- 
runostossa,” pp.: 56-103 in Laaksonen, Pekka ja Mettomaki, Sirkka-Liisa (toim), Metsd 
ja Metsdnviljaa. (Helsinki: SKS); similar ideas are described in English in Tarkka, Lotte. 
1994. “Other Worlds-Symbolism, Dialogue and Gender in Karelian Oral Poetry,” pp. 
250-301 in Siikala, Anna-Lenna and Vakimo, Sinikka (eds.) Songs Beyond the Kalevala 
(Helsinki: SKS). 

8. For Kailo’s discussion of these themes, see Kailo, K. 1996. “The She-bear — Circumpolar 
Mother of Spiritual Feminism”, Canadian Woman Studies, Vol. 17(1), Winter 1996: 48-52; 
and Kailo, E. forthcoming. “Return of the She-Bear: Foremother of Ecospirituality” in 
Trott, Christopher G. (ed.), Appropriation and Re-appropriation: The Return of Native 
Canadian Voices (Toronto: University of Toronto Press). 
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KK: Is there something then in the Sami philosophy of life, say non-hier- 
archical values, that would account for this different mentality, as you see 
it? 


EH: I can mention some key words: animism, tolerance, respect, collective 
thinking and the belief in the interconnectedness of all life forms. 


KK: Perhaps this book could work partly to increase knowledge about these 
issues of racism and colonialism, and the roots of destructive cultural 
attitudes? 


EH: At best, it may lead to readers reconsidering or “re-visioning” reality 
from several levels and dimensions. The insight about the relativity of 
values leads to a closer and more concrete connection with practice and it 
does not remain a mere abstract theoretical notion. Kerttu Vuolab was 
talking about the fell perspective. My perspective is that of an eagle taking 
off into a flight: that I raise myself at times to another level. One has to 
continue scrutinizing the connections between Western culture, religion, 
technology, economy and science and the way power is being exercised. 


KK: Have you as a Sami adopted a specific strategy or approach to allow 
for more fruitful and less projective cross-cultural exchanges or collabora- 
tion? 


EH: | think that it is necessary to continually raise questions, to stay alert, 
and to be on one’s guard. I call key aspects of my own approach the 
epistemology of suspicion and the epistemology of disturbance. They aim 
at bringing into light the mechanisms of power and the hidden racist 
tendencies connected with it. One should understand this method as a 
strategic approach with which it is possible to reveal certain mechanisms 
connected with power and oppression. This method also seeks to reveal 
many other views that have so far been regarded as self-evident. The inner 
values of a researcher or any other person may of course begin to shake in 
their foundations if they are fenced in like a reindeer; if they are so to speak 
kept enclosed for observation. The Sami, too, need to be subjected to 
scrutiny but on the other hand, they have already been closely observed and 
measured up during several hundreds of years at school, by the Church, as 
scientific objects, etc. No other people has been subjected to attempts to 
mould and “christianize” them for as long as the Sami. Mind you, this did 
not necessarily meet with success. The old colonialists were educated, they 
were church ministers and state representatives, county police commission- 
ers, high ranking officers in the government, kings and others. They 
believed that the Sami were heathens and lived in ignorance. This kind of 
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a demeaning mentality may still exist and it is as a phenomenon quite the 
same as the old one. 


What I have in mind with the epistemology of disturbance is to shake the 
foundations of the prevailing Western paradigms of knowledge and scien- 
tific discourses, especially when their application results in threats towards 
Indigenous and other life on Earth. 


KK: It seems to me that such an approach overlaps with the eco-feminist 
and other political postmodern discourses and activities aimed at exposing 
the most destructive aspects of Western thought. 


EH: When there are enough drops of waters, there is hope for a stream or 
river to get formed. 


KK: There is a feeling in many academic and activist circles that the 
Western “Master Narratives” are shaking in their foundations, losing their 
status — there is an epistemic crisis within Western discourses.’ If I have 
understood it well from our other discussions, the method to which you 
refer as the “epistemology of suspicion and of disturbance” aims precisely 
at shaking the foundations of the Euro-centric mind. It provides researchers 
with an opportunity, or at least the challenge to avoid “pure voyeurism”, in 
other words, through your questioning of their assumptions, you break into 
the fenced-in space of the interviewer particularly as it is tied with the 
potential abuses of power and asymmetrical research relationships. It gives 
him or her a better chance, on a cognitive level, of partaking in the reality 
of the research object? One might see it as an opportunity for getting rid of 
“cognicentrism.””” 


EH: I am not convinced that a researcher from one culture can fully 
participate in the reality of the research object of another culture. In my 
view, the worst specimens within the research circles are those who under- 
stand things half-way, who use the kinds of arguments that they belong to 
the Samis’ “verdde” system." Alternatively, they may argue that they have 


9. In this regard, see also Dion-Buffalo, Yvonne and Mohawk, John. 1992. “Thoughts from 
an Autochthonous Centre: Postmodernism and Cultural Studies.” ‘All of Us’ Akwe:kon 
Fournal 1X.4 (Winter): 16-22. 

10. Cognicentrism is a term to which Michael Harner, among others, has referred in his book, 
The Way of the Shaman. A Guide to Power and Healing (San Francisco: Harper and Row 
1980). He considers it to be a phenomenon based on prejudice which is comparable to 
ethnocentrism but with the difference that now it is a question of narrow-mindedness 
regarding experiences to do with states of consciousness rather prejudices regarding 
differences of culturally-defined reality. 

11. Nielsen’s dictionary provides the following definition of the “verdde”: “Guest-friend, 
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researched the Sami or have sat in the same boat with them. They may of 
course have some knowledge of Sami thought. 


KK: True, but is there not the danger of essentialism to suggest that only 
the Sami can have access to Sami philosophy, if that is your suggestion? 
Being a Sami does not guarantee that one can understand the full depth of 
Sami philosophy any more than being “Western” prevents one from break- 
ing out of Western moulds? Is it not most important that one is honest, 
probing, open-minded and committed when seeking to delve deeply into 
less familiar worlds? 


EH: By no means do I wish to idealize the Sami. It is just that we want to 
develop our culture from our own point of view. There are still enough 
missionaries among us and we are continually pressurized to analyse and 
defend our culture because of the ongoing modernization and assimilation 
process to which we are subjected by the mainstream society. One is forced 
to stay on guard regarding the intrusion of ideas or values reflecting other 
cultural backgrounds, which may conceal ulterior motives of the non-Sami. 
I want to underline that I continually have to be on guard regarding the 
values the researchers stand for; I do not question them personally as 
individuals or as experts. 


KK: The epistemology of suspicion is in that case the result of a continuous 
colonization process towards the Sami as well as the asymmetry within 
science where the Sami have been placed in the position of an object?” 


EH: The method should not be taken too literally because then it would 
not be the method I have in mind. Besides it is not desirable or customary 
in the traditional Sami system of communication to reveal all aspects of the 
topic under discussion or of the project underway. For example Sami 
storytelling is often characterized by digressions, indirect hints, narrative 
meandering. This also applies to unrevealed aspects of the Sami “method”. 
My purpose 1s to apply this approach according to the situation as a kind of 
scientific starting point which should allow the values and underlying 
scientific assumptions of the other participant in the dialogue to be exposed 
and brought out. Thanks to this kind of a dynamic dialogue, non-Sami 
researchers may end up in a “nomadic circle” to which Sami reality gives 


person one usually stays with when visiting a place, and person who usually stays with 
oneself; person with whom one has some other special connection, e.g., Mountain Lapp 
who looks after one’s reindeer, or person whose reindeer are looked after by a Mountain 
Lapp,” from Lappisk Ordbok (Oslo: Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, 
Konrad Nielsen, Bind III Universitetsforrlaget 1992). 

12. See Alf Isak Keskitalo, Alf Isak. 1976. “Research as an Inter-Ethnic Relation”, Acta 
Borealia 13: 15-42. 
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rise, and where they will be scrutinized by themselves or by others. If the 
researchers are thus shaken up a little bit, they may become more open to 
understanding the viewpoints of the other side. They have to rethink their 
cultural background and scientific conceptions. Also the Sami member of 
a dialogue ends up revising his or her stance. Both participants in the 
dialogue have therefore a better chance to free themselves from whatever 
constraints and limits demarcated their process of interaction and which 
previously they have internalized. 


KK: If I understand correctly, Sami knowledge has been objectified, ap- 
proached as if it were static, frozen in time and it has at the same time 
become a tool of control and of power abuse during the colonial process. 
Has there not been any changes regarding the status of Sami knowledge? 
At least in North America there is a growing awareness of asymmetrical 
power relations within the scientific world and I find more and more 
researchers are listening to Aboriginal people who address these kinds of 
issues. It doesn’t guarantee that the end results will be much different from 
what has been happening in the past but still, we are heading in a better 
direction. Maybe a new, more self-conscious, self-reflexive and constructive 
scientific attitude (resulting, for example, from postmodern epistemology) 
is that scholars must not be so afraid of making and admitting mistakes, 
that one should be more willing to take responsibility for one’s biased 
methods and culturally idiosyncratic projections. No scientist is free of 
them. The old patriarchal university was much less willing to accept the 
reality of projections and misconceptions. Mind you, many still cling 
naively to the fallacy about the objectivity of science because they will not 
see the importance of the socio-political context that frames ALL research 
and lends it a particular ideological slant. Politicized postmodernism has 
brought about important changes in this regard; I am thinking particularly 
of feminist postmodernist interventions.” 


EH: This is an ongoing debate. Maybe we are on our way out of the methods 
of objectification and ethnic and ecological stereotypes to which all parties 
seem to be given. This is an example of the sort of cross-cultural dialogue 
through which we might rid ourselves of mutual stereotypes and excessive 
prejudice. Through this kind of a dialogue one can develop the model of 
cross-cultural communication which would allow us to gain a deeper un- 
derstanding of culturally diverse issues and their order of importance. We 


13. For example, Nicholson, L.J. (ed.). 1990. Feminisms/Postmodernism (New York and Lon- 
don: Routledge); Minh-ha, Trinh T. 1989. Woman, Native, Other (Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Press); and, Harding, Sandra. 1987. Feminism & Methodology (Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Press). 
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ought to have a dialogue across cultural borders in which the voice of 
minorities can be heard. Usually when a discussion takes place, and it is 
over, the only voice that has been heard and given validity is the mainstream 
voice. An asymmetrical situation continues to exist within the scientific 
world. The Sami are not going to be heard unless they adopt convenient 
strategies within the Western scientific system and ordering of reality. On 
the other hand, the so-called verdde system of the Sami leaves room for a 
dialogue. However, for some odd reason this society is not yet ready for a 
partnership. 


KK: There have been all kinds of intriguing, stimulating and challenging 
developments within Western academe; the concept of an “expert” has, for 
example, come under fire. In connection with Native studies and issues, it 
is continuously pointed out that it is the Native elders who are the experts 
in Native matters, not necessarily or exclusively outside researchers, who 
may even have spent a lifetime studying Native cultures. Also serious 
ethical research guidelines have been developed in North America. This 
involves ongoing discussions on a very practical level, for example, what a 
researcher should take into consideration in collaborative projects when 
one of the collaborators is a representative of a minority group, and even 
more importantly, what the ethical implications are when a total outsider 
studies a particular culture? I wonder if Nordic attitudes have changed in 
this regard? Has there been any attempt at consciousness-raising regarding 
these problems, or does the attitude still prevail according to which there 
are for example “universal” aesthetic norms, structures and values that one 
can detect in all cultural expressions. 


EH: In my view, the expert is a person who knows and understands an issue 
in question. Northern areas have been consciously used as research labora- 
tories and that is one of the reasons why it is so important to develop ethical 
rules for research. Sami villages are getting full of students and researchers. 
Outside researchers can easily knock you down with their own theories and 
discussions if you are not one of them. In order to establish symmetrical 
relationships, Indigenous people should educate their own researchers who 
know both their own culture and the systems of Western mainstream 
culture. They are then in a position to engage in a dialogue on a deeper level 
and create a more solid foundation for their scientific work. The outsiders 
should every now and then be put to test, as I have already stated earlier. 
The value of Indigenous knowledge should also be strengthened. 


KK: This would then provide a better basis from which one might engage 
in a cross-cultural dialogue, one based on a more tangibly equal standpoint 
reflecting the value systems of both participants? 
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EH: It is not really a form of scientific dialogue if there are no Sami 
researchers or if Sami research is cornered, e.g., when Sami research is 
branded beforehand, as a given, as an ethnic subjective activity. In a real 
dialogue both sides have to be able to “accept” the perspective the other one 
represents. To be quite exact, this presupposes inner, mental, mutual 
understanding. If we are dealing with great cultural differences it may be 
hard to arrive at such an understanding. 


KK: The same problems exist across women’s studies. Collaborative pro- 
jects involving women of colour, white women, Native women, Lesbian 
women, etc. are fraught with difficulties to do with the women’s different 
access to authority, resources, power, and so on. As an example of the politics 
of difference in the area of aesthetics and literary studies, what do you see as 
being the difference between the dominant Western attitude towards the 
arts, and the Sami approach? The very term “aesthetics” does not seem to 
exist in the Sami language? What is or are the word/s that would cover the 
areas the West designates as fine arts, literature and music for example? 


EH: Here a specific problem springs up, namely that your statement is 
saturated with such words as “aesthetics”, “art” and “literature”. These are 
relatively new phenomena in Sami culture, or maybe they are old as 
phenomena but new as concepts. Take, for example, art — it has existed 
from the beginning but the Sami did not consciously isolate artistic quali- 
ties from the rest of culture. As an example I could mention that one could 
grow and form a reindeer herd for oneself on the grounds that it would 
represent a beautiful unit [Saami cappa eallu]. In order to create a beautiful 
herd one has to take many things into account and in this way, it 1s not a 
question of “aesthetics” in the Western sense. One does not separate a sense 
of the aesthetic from other components of a human being’s experience and 
action. 


KK: This is very provocative, I think this concept is a real challenge to 
Western notions of beauty. What about the political dimension of Sami 
(<9 33 

art”? 


EH: Modern Sami art and literature that developed in the 1970s is really 
not a form of neutral, value-free self-exploration. On the contrary, because 
of political circumstances, it is much more consciously ideological than the 
activities of the mainstream representatives. The question about the foun- 
dation and status of one’s own identity forces one to reflect on broader 
political questions. Radicalism (the act of going to the very roots of things 
and tracing them) may manifest itself in a spirit of extreme reforms until 
the social conditions free a person from this kind of an ideological direction. 
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KK: It seems to me that Sami “aesthetics” — for lack of a more appropriate 
term — is also more practically oriented than is the case with the somewhat 
more normative view on art by the Western mainstream. Of course, Western 
art and ideas about art are not a homogenous set of beliefs and practices, 
but... 


EH: The usefulness and the use of an object may be a much greater part of 
its aesthetic quality than its colours and such things. The form of an object 
is expected and even required to be practical. When sitting among a pile of 
rocks or on the roots of a shrub these kinds of objects do not fall over. This 
means that the purpose and aesthetics of a single object can be best 
understood by understanding the culture in its entirety. 


KK: What would you give as an example of this? The objects for milking 
reindeer? 


EH: One could give many examples. The old Sami objects have a kind of 
round or oval form. The vessel used in milking reindeer has precisely the 
kind of form that ensures that the milk does not get easily spilled over if 
the vessel is tipped a little. It is the practical use of an object that is 
important. The fact that the object is well-made and practical in the 
changing conditions of nature makes it beautiful and desirable. The tradi- 
tional artists did not need to think about the buyer’s or consumer’s taste, 
but could instead free themselves to playful artistry. For us, the various 
definitions and compartmentalisations come from the dominant society. 
There you find some segments of art which become objectified and which 
are regarded in isolation from the rest of the social scene and aesthetics is 
studied on such grounds. That kind of art tends to have only a fleeting 
appeal. Sami life has not been fragmented into separate disconnected pieces. 
For a modern person, traditional Sami culture is too multi-dimensional, 
too difficult to understand. 


KK: So everything is ideally contained by the Sami circle you previously 
discussed, the cyclical nomadic circle where human, animal, natural things 
exist so to speak, on a balanced and non-hierarchical continuum? 


EH: Yes, they are a part of a greater whole and this involves many factors, 
also the magical qualities of objects are part of the whole. 


KK: Could defining yoiking as “music” be an example of the limitations 
that one faces when translating concepts into the Sami world view? Yoiking 
is “music” but it is also connected to that something else — non-transitive 
states? 


EH: The Sami yoik has developed into a form of music. But as soon as you 
define yoiking as nothing other than music, you are off your rocker. For 
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instance yoiking is a means of communication. When two people yoik with 
each other they don’t perceive themselves as singing entertaining songs to 
each other, instead they are engaging in a form of communication, whatever 
the topic of the yoiking may be. It may deal with news, it may be a 
description of a thing, of reminiscences, or of love. This is communication 
at its best because the yoiker understands the whole perspective of the 
other’s message, responds to it and this other person continues with it. Or 
sometimes people yoik together without words. The traditional yoik also 
takes a person to another reality and it can be used to scare away wolves or 
as a visiting card. 


KK: So it doesn’t necessarily have a beginning, middle and end? 


EH: A yoik does not have a beginning or an end. Westerners love to read 
words of beginning and words of ending. Modernization tends towards the 
establishment of limitations, categorizations and with modern instruments 
this kind of gestalt-formation is very easy. 


KK: I have some questions about literature. What do you think about the 
differences between Finnish and Sami authors? On a gut level, if you have 
read Finnish and Sami writers, have you found differences in their use of 
language, their choice of topics, themes, other than what you have already 
said about the political underpinnings? After all, the Finns and the Sami 
have shared ethnic, maybe cultural roots in the Finno-Ugric past. Do you 
prefer reading books by Sami to reading books by Finns? I suppose you 
probably would prefer the Sami books? An assumption I am making... 


EH: For sure that is an assumption. I do not really care whether the book 
is by a Sami or a non-Sami. I want to add that in my childhood home I was 
not taught to use my leisure time for reading. We were allowed to read 
spiritual literature but never merely as a pass-time. When it comes to Sami 
literature I am most attracted to yoik poetry and creation stories. Modern 
Sami literature is relatively young, literary production only got going as late 
as the 1970s. The classics such as the texts by Johan Turi depict the society 
and world view of those days. Part of the older literature is very nationalis- 
tic-romantic, emphasizing the importance of the Sami language. In the 
novels they analyse the modern cultural contacts and the identity forma- 
tions that are formed in the cross-currents. Both in Finnish and in Sami 
literature you find a period of nationalism, a period focussed on forging and 
consolidating one’s own national identity. From the Finnish literature that 
I had to read, I recall the war, 1.e., the description of male action. Sami 
literature is now trying to rid itself of the effects of different forms of 
colonialism. 
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KK: What kinds of difficulties do Sami writers experience? What caught 
your attention when you worked as the director of the Nordic Sami Insti- 
tute? 


EH: Of course I cannot answer that on behalf of the authors. However, I 
got the overall impression that they are not used to expressing themselves 
in the Sami language, because they were taught at school mainly or exclu- 
sively in the language of the mainstream society. They have to work hard 
with the Sami language. The other difficulty is that the Sami are not used 
to reading literature in Sami. The Sami language readership 1s missing. The 
older population is used to reading religious literature such as the sermons 
of Laestadius. But this is not the same as reading modern literature that has 
been written using a relatively new orthography. There might also be very 
difficult texts among the published books. The Sami are also not used either 
to visiting book stores or to spending money on books. 


KK: And the critics tend to analyse Sami literature applying mainstream 
aesthetic criteria—even though they will, of course, be themselves hetero- 
genous and in no way necessarily expressions of a coherent, predictable 
value system ? 


EH: Yes, that is it, that is the problem . They do not look at things from the 
Sami point of view, because they do not want to or because they have trouble 
getting at the core of Sami culture. Very often they review the books by 
Sami writers on the basis of a non-Sami world view. 


KK: How could this unfortunate situation be changed? What do you 
suggest as a remedy? 


EH: The first dosage could be reading this book. 


KK: What about the differences or similarities between Finns and the 
Sami, both of whom are grounded in a shamanistic/animistic culture and 
world view? Since we share in a common ethnic, cultural history, albeit one 
that may go as far back as 6000 BC., what do you see as our affinities? 


EH: The Nordic people, including Finns are close to nature, that is true. 
Finns enjoy sitting in their cottages by a lake. Some make their way up 
North to go fishing. They pick cloudberries roots and all. Some come to 
Lapland to admire nature from inside their cars the same way that they 
admire curtain fabrics in shop windows. 


KK: Are you not stereotyping the Finns? Should we not avoid any forms 
of essentialism, like the idea of Natives having a “nature gene”. 


EH: Well, my purpose may have been to be sarcastic in order to expose how 
ridiculous stereotypes are. They can end up having a harmful impact when 
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systematically disseminated and published in books, particularly in a “sci- 
entific” form. 


KK: What do you think is the gift and unique contribution of Sami 
literature or Sami culture to the world? What sets it apart? Or is this the 
wrong kind of a question? 


EH: That is a really difficult question. What might be the gift of the Sami 
culture or literature to the world? In Sami culture there are many things 
that are worth a lot to the world. But what might be the greatest of all, that 
is difficult to answer. Note also that here we are again running after 
superlatives — a very Western phenomenon. I would like to emphasize in 
this context that a specific feature of Sami culture has been that it has not 
left many visible traces. We do not have Eiffel towers, Statues of Liberty, 
nuclear plants, etc. The cyclic nomadic Sami circle of life has not made room 
for the self-centred exhibition of one’s own power by leaving behind 
monuments. The nomadic life style and mythical-ecological thinking has 
prevented the Sami from accumulating material belongings. The quantity 
and quality of materials have become nature-preserving. Many items match 
easily the natural surroundings or are part of it. 


KK: Yes, that is its unique beauty. Maybe the Sami “contribution” is also 
of a less material nature? 


EH: Another contribution, even though it is not characteristic in the strict 
sense of the word is sitting around a campfire. This kind of closeness to 
nature takes away the feeling of alienation and makes people conscious of 
their connections to the Earth and to other human beings who might or 
might not be present. Maybe this makes a person receptive to holistic 
knowledge where knowledge can be acquired as 1n a flash. I would like to 
repeat the core elements of Sami knowledge. In the traditional system, the 
knowledge is not an end in itself but has use value. People participate 
directly in knowledge production and its dissemination. The cottages, 
tents, concrete working situations and camp fires are used as higher scien- 
tific seminars or laboratories where knowledge is discussed and negotiated. 
That is where a lot of knowledge gets delivered. In other words, the 
epistemological truth is brought out through storytelling, discussions, 
evaluation of previous activities, through memorized and remembered 
experiences and phenomena, etc. And then the knowledge is tested, often 
immediately without further delay, pragmatically and in concrete life and 
work situations. No formal scientific activity, academic hierarchy or scien- 
tific writing is needed for the collection of information, for its conceptuali- 
zation, for its accumulation and for the process of learning it. 
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KK: You have talked to me previously about the Western concept of time 
which involves categories, hierarchical orderings, a predominantly linear 
conception of time that is bent on measurement. A second 1s less than a 
minute, a minute less than an hour and all our lives we run after deadlines, 
killing time to work ourselves to death? I was very stimulated by these 
insights and it has provoked me to rethink the very idea of life as a sort of 
chronological journey. I came to realize that in fact my interest in Sami 
issues has sort of repeated itself in cycles. I wrote lots of stories about 
Samiland as a child, then in my 20s I came to work here as a tourist guide, 
and now, finally, I am doing this collaborative research on and interacting 
with Sami culture... It was not a master plan I followed, it was a cyclical 
return of the repressed (?) interest in Samiland? 


EH: In my understanding you are referring to some linear sequences of your 
personal life. I wonder if you have not in fact repressed interest in your own 
culture. 


KK: For some time already I have been definitely rethinking, for example, 
the Freudian mould through which I have been taught to approach Desire, 
including the very phenomenon of the “exotic” regarding cultures. I am 
concerned about the extent to which I have, no doubt, internalized such flat 
and common representations of Samiland as the references to “Lapland 
magic”, etc., but on the other hand, it would be dualistic to assume that my 
interest in one Finno-Ugric culture, the Sami, has meant repression of the 
Finnish side. My interests in both have manifested themselves side by side, 
I have been focussed in my research, for example, on Finnish mythology 
and spirituality for a very long time.” But do I think of the Sami culture as 
more “exotic”, intriguing and so on, so your point is no doubt worth 
thinking about. I think scholars have a responsibility and benefit personally 
from exploring the full extent of their projections on other cultures. 


EH: Previously I said something about seasonal, cosmological and other 
cycles of time. I was also talking about the fact that time is a very relative 
concept. It has been measured in the mainstream by a short classroom ruler. 
Every hour has its own price. People live in fear that they will lose time and 
their money with it. Focussing too much on time brings with it too many 
limitations. It allows people to be easily manipulated and managed. 


14. See, for example, the discussion of Sami-Suomi mythic relations in Kailo, K. 1996. “The 
Representation of Women and the Sami in the Finnish Kalevala: The Problem with the 
“Overlap(p)’”, Simone de Beauvoir Institute Bulletin/Bulletin de l’Institut Simone de Beauvoir 
16. 
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KK: In my understanding time has been given the association of death and 
it has been objectified. “Losing time” is connected with “deficit thinking” 
which many believe is the root of patriarchal thought. 


EH: It is important for a modern person to rethink whether the existing 
philosophy of time serves a purpose. The Western concept of time is 
connected with rushing, the great hurry. One has to achieve a lot ina limited 
span of time, because one fears wasting time and one can lose it and never 
get it back. On the production side the linear concept of time 1s associated 
with the maximal exploitation of the natural resources. Human beings, too, 
are exploited as resources. Life in the Sami circle gives them more room 
and opens up more possibilities. In the traditional culture, time was and 
still is partially “sun-centred”, it is tied with observing the stars, nature and 
animals. Existing in the circle makes it possible to make a living on one’s 
own. For instance if things don’t work out so well in one respect, for 
example, that one does not have success with fishing for some reason, then 
one can do something else meanwhile to make one’s living. In the circle of 
action, one reaches again at some later point in time a point during which 
new possibilities present themselves to take up fishing again. But as soon 
as the circle of action becomes one-dimensional, the concept of time also is 
altered and becomes more determining and limiting for action. For exam- 
ple, I could mention that attempts have been made to transform the circle 
of action of reindeer herding into a one-sided meat producing activity. In 
order to maintain the cyclic Sami circle of action, one needs as a precondi- 
tion to practice sustainable development and a flexible way of thinking, and 
one needs to minimize outside disturbances.” 


KK: Also, psychologically, the Sami circle could really transform the 
Western person’s dominant self-image. To just think of all the mental 
disturbances that are caused by the prevailing concept of time with its 
stress-inducing effects. It is an extremely healing thought that one does not 
necessarily lose time but can get it back on some other level or in another 
context — that we may return, so to speak. I realize the inappropriateness 
of the metaphor — to “square one”, at a later point in life. It is true that we 
are socialized to always worry about aging and dying and about leaving 
things behind. I guess Westerners really are kind of “square”! 


To move on to other topics, what can you say about Sami feminism, is it 
similar to the Western feminist movement? 


15. See Helander’s 1993 article on this theme: “The Role of Sami Traditions in Sustainable 
Development,” pp. 67-81, in Kakénen, Jyrki (ed.), Politics and Sustainable Growth 1n the 
Arctic (Dartmouth, Hants.: Dartmouth Publ. Co.). 
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EH: The conscious Sami women’s movement started to take shape in the 
1970s. “Oppression” was the descriptive strategy that the women adopted, 
for without this kind of rhetoric it would not have been possible to form a 
Sami women’s organization. However, it seems to me that this strategy has 
scared many Sami women from the politically organized Sami women’s 
movement. The idea of women as victims—even when true—has prevented 
some women from identifying with the movement. The women’s move- 
ment was labelled and stereotyped as being radical, a threat to family 
structure, social organization and institutions. The family for example has 
traditionally been the most important social and economic unit in the Sami 
society. These are some of the reasons why the Sami women’s movement 
has been misunderstood even by Sami women themselves. 


KK: What have been the key issues in the Sami women’s movement? 


EH: The demand for equality has been a central theme within the Sami 
women’s movement. It was the traditional conservative reindeer herding 
women who were the first to bring up the issue of inequality. These women 
have for long been regarded as the keepers of Sami traditions, namely 
reindeer breeding. From descriptions given by the older generation of Sami 
women, it appears that they experienced equality in the past but that 
modernization, overprotective national policies and non-Sami legislation 
have meant that Sami women are now oppressed within society. Studies 
carried out on the position of Sami women in politics and the rest of public 
life show that in the 70s and 80s there were few women in high positions as 
managers or top politicians. The reasons for this were said to be poor 
self-confidence and a lack of motivation. In the 1990s it appears to me that 
we are back to square one. Men have grabbed the leadership positions once 
again. Other themes women have been discussing are general international 
Indigenous political issues. When we discuss the Sami women’s movement 
and attempt to characterize it, we must bear in mind that the Sami are an 
ethnic minority and an Indigenous people. Sami rights to land and water 
are not recognized and they have no real right of self-determination. The 
Sami, like other Indigenous peoples, are still subject to colonization and 
racism. In this respect Sami feminism cannot be separated from the broader 
Indigenous political framework. The philosophy of Indigenous peoples, in 
which Mother Earth is central, has been passed on to us from our forebears. 
Our task, which we have received from Mother Earth, is to look after our 
lands for future generations. This philosophy is grounded in its own power 
and right. 


KK: This sounds very much like the comments made by North American 
Indigenous women. Many feel unmotivated and untouched by white femi- 
nism because of divergent priorities, and the reality of racism in many 
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mainstream feminist circles. On the other hand, there is a lot of stereotyping 
of non-native women, too, as all being collaborators in the materialistic, 
capitalistic, exploitive white world. While it is true that there are again 
asymmetrical power relations within the feminist movement and certainly 
divergent agendas, we could collaborate more effectively if we joined our 
forces against a “shared enemy”: any ecocidal and gynophobic system, 
mentality, paradigm, value system also pitted against nature. The very same 
forces that are wreaking havoc with the Earth are controlling women, 
children, animals and the whole ecosystem. Are there any issues that you 
feel should be included in Sami women’s political agenda, where conscious- 
ness-raising is valid, desirable? 


EH: There are a number of issues that have not been discussed by Sami 
women. One of these issues is whether the female value system should be 
abstracted and incorporated into social procedures. Power is based on 
certain assumptions and value systems which are not gender-neutral. The 
issue is whether women will try to organize society on a different basis, 
grounding it on alternative, woman-friendly structures."° 


KK: Is there anything you would like to add in “conclusion”, or can one 
have concluding words in this kind of an ongoing dialogue? 


EH: There is no need for concluding remarks. However, I would like to 
encourage the Sami students, researchers and others to explore and act 
according to their own cultural concepts and knowledge instead of blindly 
imitating the prevailing Western paradigms. This self-transcendence will 
lead, hopefully, to an interplay between the Western and non-western 
paradigms so that change, emancipation and innovation within the scien- 
tific world as part of social reality becomes possible. 


16. For a more complete discussion of these points read “Den samiska kvinnororelsen,” 
Naistutkimus/Kvinnoforskning, 2/1994: 17-24. 
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Buolmat, Inger-Mari Aikio presently lives 
in Buolmatjavri, near the village of Nuor- 
gam. She has been working as a radio jour- 
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language: Gollebiekkat almmi dievva (1989) 14S 
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Silke guobbara Lakca (1996). eres 


FAITH FJELD was born in Montana, 
USA, of Norwegian background, becom- 
ing aware only recently of her Sami ances- 
try. She founded and funded Bazki: an 
American Journal of Sami Living in 1990. 
This quarterly newsletter serves as a me- 
dium of communication and education 
between the Sami-American and world- 
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tain observer status for the North Ameri- 
can Sami within the Nordic Sami Council. 
Faith Fyjeld is an artist and graphic artist 
and has worked as educator, lecturer and 
workshop facilitator regarding Indige- 
nous issues. She holds an M.A. from San 
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Francisco State University (1989) in American Indian Studies. Fjeld has 
lived on several American Indian reservations, and has travelled extensively 
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Francisco, where her residence serves as a centre for the local Sami-Ameri- 
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EINO GUTTORM was born in 1941 in 
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(1981), Varahuvvan bdlgat (1985), Duoddara Su- 
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stories have been published in various antholo- 
gies, mostly in Finnish. 


* ELINA HELANDER was born in 
—\ |.» ~~ Utsjoki, Samiland. She was educated in 

“Vesa Sweden and West Germany, and has stud- 
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cations, ethnography and political 
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kandidat) at the University of Uppsala, 
Sweden and her Ph.D. (filosofte doktor) at 
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She worked as section head and director 
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1997 as research associate, studying mod- 
ernity, culture and youth when she ac- 
cepted a position as senior research scholar at the Arctic Centre at the 
University of Lapland in Rovaniemi. Her current research is focussed on 
land-use among the Sami. Helander has participated in several interna- 
tional meetings arranged by UN, UNESCO and by various indigenous 
organizations. She has travelled worldwide sharing her knowledge on Sami 
culture, mythology, language, ideology and economy, issues on which she 
has published several articles. Elina Helander, also a reindeer owner lives 
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INGA JUUSO was born in Jokkmokk 
Sweden, but was raised in Alta, Norway. 
At present, she lives in Kautokeino, Nor- 
way, where she has been working as a 
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den. Since 1974, she has been a singer and 
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KAARINA KAILO was born and raised 
in Helsinki, Finland where she completed 
her BA at the University of Helsinki 
studying languages and political science. 
She continued her studies at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva in Switzerland and immi- 
grated to Canada in 1982. She received her 
doctorate in Russian, English and French 
(comparative literature) in 1990 at the 
University of Toronto, focussing on Freu- 
dian, Jungian and feminist writings on 
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reader response. She has been teaching 
women’s studies at Simone de Beauvoir Institute, Concordia University, 
Montreal since 1991. She holds a position there as associate professor 
teaching, among other things, courses on women, cultural studies and 
health, Circumpolar women, spirituality, and ecology. In 1997 she also held 
a position as acting principal and director of women’s studies. Her current 
research, a comparative study of Northern/Circumpolar women’s spiritual 
traditions, is focussed on holistic approaches towards the sauna or sweat 
healing. She has published on issues such as feminist approaches to folklore, 
integrative feminist pedagogy, Circumpolar bear hunts and female spiritu- 
ality, issues of racism within the women’s movement and most recently 
healing sexual abuse through holistic alternative health practices. 
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RAUNA KUOKKANEN, the research 
assistant of this project, was born in 1971. 
In her childhood she migrated from place 
to place with her parents. Since 1985 she 
has lived in Utsjoki. She has been active 
in Sami organizational work, for example 
she was one of the founding members of 
Suoma Sami Nuorat (Sami Youth Organi- 
zation in Finland) in 1991. Since 1991 she 
has studied Sami language and culture at 
Oulu University. Between 1994-95 she ex- 
panded her understanding of herself as 
well as of other Indigenous peoples in 
Montreal, Canada taking courses in the 


framework of the Native curriculum at Concordia University. She com- 
pleted her MA thesis in 1997 on the topic “Etnostreassas sdpmelasvuoda 
oddasit huksemit. Sapmelas identitehtaid govven dala sapmelas girjjalasvuodas” 
(“From Ethnostress to the Reconstruction of Sami Identities in Modern Sami 
Literature”) at Oulu University, Department of Finnish and Sami. She has 
acted for the Sami theatre Ravgos and has been asked to edit an anthology 
on Sami literature which she hopes to publish in the near future. 


PETTERI LAITI. Born in Kuolna, 
Utsjoki in Finland, Petteri Laiti presently 
lives in Inari. He inherited his handicraft 
skills and knowledge from his family, has 
studied bone and woodwork in Finland, 
and Sami handicrafts in Sweden. In addi- 
tion, he has received training in silver, 
goldsmithery, pedagogy, and sustainable 
livelihood entrepreneurship. Since 1973, 
Laiti has exhibited his art in many coun- 
tries such as Italy, Spain, Norway, Swit- 
zerland, Finland and Japan. He is an 
active member of several organizations 
and committees: Sdmi Ddiddacehpud 


Searvi (the Sami Handicrafts Association), Sdpmelas Duodjdrat (The Sami 
Artists’ Association), the Finnish Art Handicrafts Committee, the Art 
Council of the Province of Lapland and the Nordic Art Council. He is also 
Chair of Finland’s Sami Artists’ Association. 
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RAUNI MAGGA LUKKARI was born 
in Vetsikko, Utsjoki. At present, she lives 
in Tromsg, Norway, where she has estab- 
lished herself as writer. Some of her po- 
ems have been translated from Sami to 
Norwegian. She has written six books of 
poetry in Sami: Baze dearvan, Biehtar 
(1981), Fienat vulget (1980), Losses 
beaivegirj1 (1986), and Mu gonagasa golle- 
biktasat. Min kRonges gylne klaer (1991). 
Losses beaivegirji has been translated into 
Norwegian in 1987 (Mgrk dagbok). Mu 
gonagasa gollebtktasat was published in two 
languages, Sami and Norwegian. 
Calbmemihitu/Silmamitta is a bilingual 
collection of poetry, and Arbeeadni, (1996), 
her most recent collection of poetry. 


KIRSTI PALTTO was born in Outak- 
oski, Utsjoki. In 1971, she graduated as an 
elementary school teacher and worked as 
a teacher from 1971 to 1975 in Southern 
Finland. After quitting her teaching posi- 
tion, she began to write full-time. In 1985, 
she relocated to Utsjoki where she worked 
as a Provincial Literary artist of Lapland 
between 1990 and 1993. She has also been 
in charge of a small publishing company 
called Gielas which has published some of 
her books. Kirsti Paltto has many publi- 
cations: Soaknu (short stories) in 1971, 
Riddunjarga (poems) in 1979, children’s 
books Vilges geadgi (1980), Go Rahkun 
bodiu skahpenjargu (1982) and Dhivga 
(1990), Beatvvaza bajasdansun (poems) in 1985, Guhtoset dearvan min bohccot 
(a novel) in 1987, in Finnish translation, Vowjaa minum poroni (1986), 
Guovtteoaivvat nisu (short stories) in 1989, 256 gollaga (1992), Urbi (1994); 
GurZo luottat (a sequel to the Guhtoset dearvan min bohccot) in 1991, in Finnish 
translation: Fuokse nyt naalin potka, in 1993. In addition to her impressive 
list of works, Kirsti Paltto has also written radio plays, articles and book 
reviews. Some of her short stories and poems have been translated into 
French. 
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NILS-ASLAK VALKEAPAA (AILLO- 
HAS), born in Karesuando, Finland, now 
lives in Pattikka. He is an internationally 
renowned multi-talented artist, per- 
former, writer and actor. He has been 
awarded several prizes for his work; The 
Sami Council Cultural Prize in 1985, the 
Nordic Literary Prize in 1991, Prize Italia 
in 1993, and the Finnish Sami Parlia- 
ment’s Cultural Prize in 1994, a year when 
he was also given an Honourary Doctorate 
at Oulu University in Finland. He has 
published poems and other literature 
since the 1970s. His Sami language publi- 


cations include Ruoktu Vaimmus (1985), later published in Swedish as 
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Vidderna inom mig and in English as Trekways of the Wind. Beaivi Ahédsan 
(The Sun My Father, 1988) is a collection of poems with ethnographic photos 
of the Sami. This book has been translated into Finnish, Swedish and 
English. In 1994 Valkeapaa published a poetry book entitled Nu guhkkin dat 


mut lahka. 


KERTTU VUOLAB was born in Ou- 
takoski, Utsjoki where she has returned 
to make her present home. She has writ- 
ten children’s books in the Sami lan- 
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